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The Secret of a Pike: | 


THE FEARFUL BOND OF THE VENDETTA. 


A STORY OF THE DARKEST MYSTERY. 


EXTENDING THROUGH A PERIOD OF TWO HUNDRED 
YEARS. - 


[conTiNuED.] 
CHAPTER XXI. 


TIE FINAL SCHEME. 

Os the morning of the selfsame Sunday on 
which the events which we have just chronicle! 
took place,in Hyde Park, Mr. Gill Dample sul- 
lied forth from the Colonnade, upon his north- 
In due time he 
arrived at the churchyard of which he was in 
seareh. The church, of poverty-stricken Gothic, 
was open, and the low, booming sounds of the 
organ floated with a lazy hum out into the sum- 
mer’s air, The graveyard wasempty. Nothing 
stirred in it except a stray butterfly or so, flutter- 
ing from stone to stone, and settling on the twigs 
of the stunted shrubs which grew here and there. 
Gill speedily found the very peculiar tombstone 
of which he was in search. There it stood in 
its significant mystery, a block of glittering 
marble, with its one word graven as deeply as 
chisel could cut. There was a little cleae space 
around that single grave, whereon some simple 
but sweet-smelling flowers, evidently carefully 
tended, grew, forming a border to the green live 
turf which capped the little hillock beneath the 
marble stone. All beyond was mere rough earth 
and gravel. So the little birds which haunted 
about came to the single grees gyave, and seem- 
ed pleased to rest their feet upon the little spot of 
melancholy verdure. 

The afternoon passed slowly and drowsily 
away. The heat was intense, and Gill, who was 
something tired of waiting, at length pitched upon 
a convenient stone, and stretching himself be- 
neath it in the shade, dropped off to sleep. He 
wakened with a start and a consciousness of 
having neglected his duty, and suddenly spring- 
ing up, his face flushed all over as he saw a tall, 
stately old man, standing hefore the marble stone 

There could be no mistake as to that man’s 
identity. There was the gaunt, wasted form, 
the gray, flowing hair, the face so marked with 
myriads of slight crossing lines, the stern and 
tinely-cast countenance, and,’above all, the black, 
flashing eyes, which burned with that strange, 
fitful fire, whereof the fuel is a subtle influence— 
a mighty but a secret pestilence, which has its 
dwelling in the material masses of the brain— 
warping their healthy action, scorching and 
withering their healthy powers. 

Benosa was dressed in his usual long single- 
breasted surcoat. Gill knew not how long he 
had been standing in the position in which he 
appeared when the boy waked. Trembling, he 
knew not why, the spy crept behind a neighbor- 
ing stone, and watched breathlessly. Presently 
Benosa stooped, and appeared to be engaged in 
rearing a drooping flower. He also detached a 
few withered blades of grass, and placed them 
reverently in his breast. Then he stood again 
motionless, except that he occasionally bent his 
head and moved his lips before the sepulchre. 
This lasted for nearly an hour. Then the first 
toll of the bell for evening service was heard. 
Benosa started, inclined himself in a more mark- 
ed manner than he had yet done towards the 
tombstone, and then walked slowly away. Ata 
safe distance the spy followed him. 

On leaving the churchyard, Benosa directed 
his steps to the eastward. His eyes were tixed 
upon the ground, and Gill felt that he could fol- 


eastern mission of espionage. 





low him closely without risk of being observed. 
The twain proceeded accordingly through a 
labyrinth of obscure streets, all of which Gill 
carefully observed. At length, after 
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ling as of iron bars shot backwards—the pon- 
derous gate swung open, the horseman rode in, 
and the portal was closed behind him. Gill 
Dumple started off westward in high spirits 
He had accomplished his original mission, and 
somewhat more besides. 

We follow the man on the gray horse. He 
rode up to the door of the old-fashioned house, 
leaped off his horse (which directly marched on 
to a green plot of shaded sward), and following 
the guidance of his conductor, entered a small 
apartment. The reader is already familiar with 
that gloomy parlor, its narrow windows and its 
dusky draperies. It is the same room wherein 
Benosa, then calléd Werwold, held conference 
with Dr. Gumbey, touching the mortal illness of 
the lady whose grave the old man had that day 
visited. The master of the house sat down as 
was his wont with his back to the windows, and 
carelessly asked to what he was indebted for the 
pleasure of the company of Sir Harrowby 
Trumps. 

The baronet seemed to have some difficulty in 
framing his reply. He made several abortive 
attempts to speak, and at length exclaimed, 
bluntly : i 

“The long and the short of it is, that I don’t 
like this business of young Lorimer.” 

“ You find it connected with some unpleasant- 
ness, I dare say,” said Benosa. 

“T do,” replied the other; ‘and so I mean 
to cut it.” 

“It is not what you mean to do,” answered 
the old man, “ which will be done; it is what I 
mean you to do.” 

Sir Harrowby’s face became purple, and the 
veins on his forehead stuck out. Then he made 
an effort and said, calmly : 

“You can get some one else; there’s no lack 
of men todo the work; and I will assign the 
claim. Come—that’s reasonable.” 

“‘ Very reasonable ; but I decline the proffer.” 

“Why?” shouted Trumps, 
“Why?” 

“ Because partnerships of which Iam a mem- 
ber are only dissolved by death.” 

“ Then you think me your slave ?” exclaimed 


hoarsely. 


| Tramps, bitterly, and laboring to keep his fury 


a good | 


half-hour’s walk, they emerged from a poor, | 
squalid neighborhood, into a locality where there | 


were many gardens, bounded by high walls and 
intersected by narrow lanes. As they proceed- 
ed down one of the latter, Gill observed over the 
wall the higher windows and the roof of an old- 
fashioned house, built of red brick. There was 
a gate for carriages, a ponderous mass of wood, 
studded with nails, in the wall, and beside ita 
small postern. At the latter the watched man 
paused, when suddenly the noise of horses’ hoofs 
rdin the still lane. Benosa and Gill 
looked instinctively backwards, and saw a gen- 
tleman mounted upon a gray horse approaching 
The rider shot past Gill, who ob- 
served that his face was red and excited, and 
a lather of foam. The 
horseman waved his hand to Benosa, however, 
and pulled up his panting gray at the gate with 
a jerk which threw him on his haunches. The 
old gentleman immediately disappeared by the 
Then there was a creaking and jung 


was 





at a gallop. 


that the horse was in 


postern. 


under. 

“You live by me,” cried the other. 

“ Well,” said Trumpé, “ but I can cease being 
your dependant for the future.” 


“True; but can you cease being my debtor 
for the past ?”’ 

Trumps started and groaned. 

“Let us give up this foolish conversation,” 
said Benosa, mildly. ‘“ Serve me, and you end 
your days in luxury—seek to withdraw from 
that service, and you end your days in gao!.” 

Trumps writhed in his seat, and his breast 
swelled as though he were about to weep. 
choked 


never come 


he said, ina 
I wiil 


I swear it!” 


“ Have mercy on me,” 
voice, ‘‘and let me go 
across your path. 

* There is no merey in me, man,” said Ber 
would spurn you from him 


tile! hut who cannot, who must work with rou— 


osa, 





in a hollow voice. ity me! pity a man who 


like a crawling rep- 





who must wield the hammer anti! it, or the sub- 
stance itis employed upon, be crushed by the 


blows.” 





THE SUPPLICANT FOR POISON. 


This was spoken in. idgs in which there was 
so much blended calmness and despair, that the 
baronet sat staring at his companion in stupid 
amazement, utterly unable to read the riddle of 
his strange mind. At length he said: 

“Well, be it so; I will go to prison. 
the Fleet than the hulks.” 

“The hulks!” repeated Benosa. 

“Ay,” said the other, with a species of dogged 
coolness. ‘“ Lorimer—curses on him! has found 
out a secret I thought safe forever. Never mind! 
Ha, ha!” and he laughed a ghastly laugh. 
“You'll come and see me, eh? You’ll come and 
see your poor debtor, eh? Wont you? We'll 
be jolly together—you and the dupe you've 
caught in your net. Voor old Sir Harrowby! 
Bravo, old angler! With your keen eyes and 
your cold, quick brain, you know how to land 
the fish, eh? By Jove, Lorimer will be in too. 
You'll come and see both of us, eh? I know 
you will, and then—and then—” 

He started from his chair, in a burst of frenzy, 
and advanced close to Benosa, churning his 
teeth and clenching his fists, his cheeks pale, his 
forehead purple, and his bloodshot eyes flashing 
and dilated. The old man never stirred. 


Better 





“You'll come and see us,” Trumps shouted ; | 
“and then, when the wine is in our brains— | 


when we’re mad with drink and despair—we’ll 
roar and sing! The three—allthe three—debt- 
ors and creditor! And we'll keep it up till 
morning, when, mayhap—” 

He sunk his voice to a whisper, which hissed 
through the room: 

—‘ Till morning, when, mayhap, the turn- 
keys 'Il find an old gentleman, livid in the face 
and black about the throat, down on the floor 
amidst the empty bottles, eh ?” 

And Sir Harrowby flung his clenched hands 
upwards, and shouted the laugh of temporary 
mental aberration. 

Still Benosa never stirred. Trumps, exhaust- 
ed by this burst of half-maudlin passion, sunk 
down again on his seat, stared at the unmoved 


ful thoughts seemed to move, thrilling through 
that warped and jarring, but awtally gifted brain 


There was a deep silence in the darkened room. | 


At length Benosa spoke. 

“ Lorimer has dug acounter-mine then—good. 
He can transport you ?” 

“Yes! said Trumps, his passion bursting out 
into a new channel, and imprecating curses upon 


| his ancient friend. 


“ Then you would not care to have him silenc- 
ed forever?” 

“OF course not,” said Sir Harrowby, boldly 

They looked at each other in silence for more 
thana minute. Then four distinct taps were 
heard at the door, and a very old 
tered. 

“The man you 


below.” 


woman en- 
know of,” she sail, “is 


“Show him up,” replied Benosa. ‘“ Sir Har- 


step this way; I will detain 
And he 


library which, as we know, OF 


not 





you 


ushered the 





baronet into the 





ed from the 





Blane en 
Benosa nodded to him, and the 


As he door was closed upon him, 
tered the ream 


ing close to his master, said, in a low tone 





“ He is still in Cecil Street; he drove out to- 
day with the Pomeroys in the Park, where he 
met Sir Harrowby. He is showing again. He 
has been making inquiries. He seems deter- 
mined to die game.” 

“Does he appear to continue his attentions to 
Miss Eske ?” . 

“Yes; they love each other.” 

“ She is a companion ?” 

“Yes; an orphan without friends.” 

“Are the Americans to stay long here?” 

“For some time, and they are looking out for 
a house.” 

Benosa was silent for about three minutes. 
Then his face lighted up with a look of fiendish 
inspiration—his pale lips moved, and his long, 
thin fingers were clenched convulsively. 

Blane eyed him askance. Even he would 
have shrunk away had he known the awful 
scheme which was rising up in Benosa’s brain— 
like the pitchy smoke in the “Arabian Nights,” 
which, at length, took the form of a gigantic and 
cruel genie. 

At length Benosa said, abruptly : 

“The Pomeroys are looking for a house. The 
house in Abingdon Street has been repaired and 
re-furnished ?” 

“ Certainly it has, by your directions.” 

“And the hidden door on the river side, and 
the secret staircase constructed by my father for 
his smuygling transactions, are available ¢” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“Can you manage so that the Pomeroys take 
that house ?” 

“Tthink I can.” 

“Good; do so. You may go.” 

And Blane retired. Benosa then re-introduced 
Sir Harrowhy, motioning him to his old seat. 

“T have an interest in the life of Mademoiselle 
Chateauroux,” he said, abruptly. 

Sir Harrowby stared. 

“You know her well,” Benosa continued. 


“Can you prevail on her to have her life in- | 
| sured?” 
face opposite to him, behind which dim and aw- | 


“ What will she gain by the transaction ?” 

“ The most brilliant set of diamonds she can 
point out in London.” 

“Of gourse you pay the premium ?” 

“ Of course.” 

“Then it can be done.” 

“For five thousand pounds—in three offices at 
least—tive thousand in each. The policies to 
be assigned to Clement Lorimer, and the insur- 
ances to be effected in the name of 
Eske ” 

Sir Harrowby Trumps sat tongue-tied in 
amazement. 


Marion 


“You will see to this; it is your duty; set 


about it straight. Your horse has been fed; 


mount and ride.’ 


CHAPTER XXII 


THE BY-PLAY OF THE DRAMA. 


Tn exigencies of the story here require the 


ter; olation of a chapter devoted to several of 





e subsidiary branches of our narrative, it being 
understood that a portion of the incidents which 
we are now about to relate took place subse 
quently to the events in the next chapter, through 














which the main current of the history will again 
flow. 

Sir Harrowby Trumps obeved the instructions, 
and went about the will of Benosa, as a malig- 
nant demon might be supposed to execute the 
behests of .a hated but potent enchanter. First, 
he communicated with Mademoiselle Chateau- 
roux, framing his statements in accordance with 
a detailed series of instructions which he had 
received from Benosa on the morning of the 
Monday following his interview with Clement in 
Hyde Park. 

The danseuse was considerably perplexed by 
the proposal. 

“ Ventre St. Gris!” she exclaimed, “ what is 
my life to any body but myself? Why should 
a stranger wish to insure it?” 

“A whim,” Sir Harrowby replied —“ merely 
the whim of an old fellow who has more money 
than brains, and who has desired me to ask 
whether you had any objection to gratify him. 
Remember the diamonds ?” 

“Yes, I remember,” said the other. “ The, 
insurances will gratify him, and the diamonds 
will gratify me. Now, I don’t care about his 
pleasure, but, mort de ma vie! I do about my 
own.” 

Mademoiselle Chateauroux then plied the 
baronet with questions and guesses as to who his 
principal in the business was; but, as may be 
supposed, she gained little by her inquiries. 
Again and again she was on the point of abso- 
lutely declining the proposal, when a timely word 
from Sir Harrowby altered her mind. In fact, 
the baronet was astonished at his own powers as 
a negotiator, forgetting that he had only one 
argument to urge, and that that was easily stated, 
it being indeed comprehended in the single 
word—“ Diamonds.” At length, therefore, the 
Favoritta yieiled, acquiescing in the propriety of 
allowing the transaction to take place in an 
assumed name, and solemnly pledging herself to 
the profoundest secrecy. With her assurances 
to this effect Sir Harrowby took his leave. Two 
hours after his departure Mademoiselle Chateau- 
roux received a card inscribed with a name un- 
known to her. The owner of the name and the 
card having been favored with an interview, 
described himself as a London emissary of the 
Italian Opera at St. Petersburg, and declared 
his commission to offer to Mademoiselle Cha- 
teauroux an engagement on the most brilliant 
terms, provided she could leave England within 
a fortnight. The Russian agent concluded hy 
handing the danseuse a check upon a London 
banker as an earnest of the shower of roubles 
which would descend around her on the banks 
of the Neva. He then withdrew, begging that 
in the course of the evening—before foreign post 
hour—he might have her decisive reply. 

Mademoiselle Chateauroux pondered deeply 
on the events of the day, and soon determined 
upon the course to be taken. It had struck her 
more than once, in her interview with Sir Har- 
rowby, that the fact of her life being insured for 
several large sums gavé to some unknown person 
an interest in her death, and the thought blench 
ed her sallow cheek. Now, however, she rea 
soned, as she could and would immediately start 
for a distant part of Europe, and without giviny 
notice to the insurance offices—thus, in all pro 
bability, vitiating the policies—the interest in her 
death, the existence of which she dreaded, woul: 
necessarily be extinguished ; while, at any rate 





she would be far removed from the influen © of 
any machinations in London which might be 
connected with Sir Harrowby’s proposal 

Her engagement with Mr. Grogrum was nearly 
The few days which it had to rur 
would not prevent her from fulfilling the cond 


at an end. 


tion annexed to the St. Petersburg otfer—and 


| that offer she therefore determined to accept. Ir 


the course of the afternoon she according! y wre’ 
to the address left by her visitor formally accept 
ing the Russian engayement, and acknowled, 
ing the amount of the check received from him 
That same night the tidings of her engayemen* 
were despatched to St. Petersburg; the agen’ of 
the Russian management informing his principal, 
in a confidential note, that the London firm to 
which the theatre was indebted for a certain ad- 
vance made to secure the services of ac lebrated 
tenor, woukd quit half its claim on the day or 
which Mademoiselle Chateauroux appeared as 
lunseuse on the St 


premiere dar Petersburg wards 


Under these circumstances, the agent cor 


that he had not exceeded his duty in offering ar 
engagement to the lady in question, wher 
tation was European, and who would in any cass 
he on acquisition to the theatre 

The sequel will show Benosa’s reasons 


wishing Mademoiselle Chatesuroux 


from the scene of his operations as soon as she 


had performed the part allotted to ber in the ter 





rible drama which his scorched and fevered t 
was piling around the destined victim 

Dr. Gumbey, the bland, was the next persor 
age upon whom, in parsaance of his instructions 


Sir Harrowby Trumps eslied. From «ha: we 
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know of the doctor’s connexion, and his peculiar 
system of practice, which included the pledging 
of his word that people were ill when they were 
well, we may conclude that he was not over- 
particular in placing his signature to a declara- | 
tion, that a person whose name was left in blank 
was in a perfectly sound and satisfactory state of | 
health, and quite free from any acute or chronic | 
complaints having a tendency to shorten life. 

“ Raising money I suppose, eh?” he said, as 
he flung down his pen after making the necessary 
signatures. 

Sir Harrowby grinned, and mattered an unin- 
tellgible something about “A form—merely a 
form.” 

Dr. Gumbey had far too much tact to press 
an embarrassing question. So he turned the 
conversation, and said, that he had been really 
quite delighted yesterday to see Sir Harrowby in 
the Park, apparently on such a friendly footing 
with their old chum Lorimer, whom indeed he 
(he doctor) was most happy to hear would soon 
appear again in society. 

The baronet winced at the remark, bundled up 
the papers which Dr. Gumbey had signed, and 
took himself off with short courtesy, leaving, 
however, a check as a plaster for any wounds 
which the doctor might have inflicted by the | 
certificate which he had just given, upon his sen- 
sitive conscience. 

When Gumbey was left alone, he flung himself 
into his easy-chair and pondered deeply. 

“There’s some one sailing in deep water,”’ he 
thought. “But who could have imagined 
Trumps being intrusted with a bit of diplomacy 
which may have its denouement atthe Old Bailey ? 
I should as soon have thought of employing a 
bull-dog to do the work of a weasel. Why, the 
thrice-sodden ass had not even brains to observe 
that I altered the form of each of my signatures, 
and that not one of the three is precisely that 
which I ordinarily use. A man,” pursued the 
coctor, communing with himself, ‘“ must take 
care of his interests in this wicked world.” Then 
he looked at the check which he held in his 
hand, folded it up, and deposited it in his pocket- 
book. ‘If the worst comes to the worst,” he 
continued, “ it will be quite clear to any judge 
ot handwriting that the signatures for which I 
pocket this cool hundred are nothing but wicked 
and indeed clumsy forgeries.” 

Exactly that night week, that is to say, on the 
night of the following Monday, a Jew attorney, 
located in a miserable den of an office in White- 
chapel, was making out certain legal instruments, 
by which one Marion Eske assigned to Clement 
Lorimer three policies of insurance effected upon 
her life, each for £5000, in consideration of value 
received ; while about a smile from him one of 
the stately steamships of the General Steam 
Navigation Company was moving down the 
Pool, conveying away the person in whose favor 
these policies had been actually, though not 
nominally, granted—Mademoiselle Ch x 
Was, in fact, on her way to Hamburgh, from 
whence she intended to push on for the capital of 
Russia. 

When Blane had informed his master that he 
could manage to induce the Pomeroys to take 
the house in Abingdon Street, he had not over- 
estimated his powers. He worked, of course, 
through the medium of Mrs. Ginnum’s husband, 
who was instructed to convey to his better half 
the fact, that if she could prevail upon Mrs. 
Pomeroy to take a certain house in Abingdon 
Street, which the owner had peculiar reasons for 
wishing to see promptly let, not only would the 
rent be found moderate, but she herself would 
receive a suitable amount of remuneration for her 
services, 

Accordingly Mrs. General Pomeroy, attended 
by Mrs. Ginnum, set off in the phaeton to in- 
spect the mansion in question. It was in a very 
different condition to that in which we have seen 
it on a former occasion. Outside and inside had 
been subjected to a thorough process of reviviti- 
cation. Bright curtains gleamed through the 
glittering windows, and the once mudded door 
and rusty knocker looked as brave and fresh as 
the art of the painter and the ironsmith could 
make them. Inside the improvement was still 
greater. There was still something of a grave, 
antique air in the gilded cornices and the heavy 
wooden panellings of the rooms, but rich carpets 
anda profusion of handsome furniture in the 
newest taste, took away all appearance of gloom 
from the dwelling. The house stood upon the 
Thames side of Abingdon Street, and a little 
plot of grass stretched at the back between the 
wails and the water’s edge. Mrs. Pomeroy was 
delighted with the appearance of everything, and 
not tess with the moderate rent at which so 
desirable a residence could be secured; and a 
neighboring house-agent, to whose charge the 
property had been intrusted, having been sum- 
moned, the bargain was concluded, and the keys 
hinded over to the new tenants, who in a couple 





of days took possession. 

Miss Eske was then installed in a little back 
drawing-room, looking upon the river, which 
was specially made over to her in the light of a 
boudoir. It was a little room, brilliantly furnish- 
ed, but toned down as to effect by the solid 
nasses of cornice which extended round it in 
ridles of carved wood, and by the massive ap- 
peerance of the oak pannelling, which when 
struck gave back a deep, hollow sound. The 
deor of this apartment was of great strength, and 





crossed and re-crossed by bands of iron. It had, 
en so thickly overlaid with paint and 






it was only by the weight of the 

» as it was moved, that its solidity could be 
estimated. Miss Eske was much struck, more- 
over, with the immense thickness of the walls in 


came out with brilliant success, Mr. S; 











new Lorimer retained his rooms in 
Cecil Street, but was of course a daily visitor. 
The first and second numbers of the “ Flail ”’ 





Mer’s 
schemes having for once fructified into golden 
produce. In the second number appeared the 
following paragraph : 

““TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION.” 


“The re-appearance upon the town and the 
turf of a gentleman lately celebrated on both may 
be contidently looked for. Discoveries of a very 
remarkable nature connected with a late racing 


event, upon which immense sums changed hands, | 


are said not only to be in the course of making, 
but to have given a clue to certain mysterious 
proceedings, the exact character of which we 


| forbear hinting at, but which will, in all proba- 


bility—so it is whispered—give ample employ- 
ment to the gentlemen of the long robe, and 
perhaps add another to the catalogue of causes 
celebres. In an obscure London churchyard is a 
mysterious tombstone bearing merely a single 
female name, with which it is not improbable 
that the world will sooner or later be made ac- 
quainted. A baronet of sporting reputation and 
eminent dramatic and vocal connexion is said to 
be not unconnected with the train of events to 
which we allude; although it is not distinctly 
known whether the late sudden retirement—we 
trust it may prove but temporary—of Madame 
Lorton from the scene of her triumphs, is in any 
way mixed up with the very curious and piquant 
affair which we have the good fortune to be the 
first to hint to the wonder-loving portion of the 
community.” 

“There!” said Mr. Spiffer, as he struck off 
the above paragraph, founded, it will be seen, on 
facts partly discovered by himself and partially 
gleaned through Owen Dombler from the Flicks ; 
“There! we shall see if that does not produce 
the same result as pitching astone into a hornet’s 
nest.” 

And, in effect, on the evening of the publica- 
tion of the paragraph in question, Sir Harrowby 
Trumps called at the “ Flail” office, and having 
inquired for the editor, was ushered into a room 
in which sat Cornelius O’Keene, of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
BENOSA WEAVES THE CROWNING WEB. 

Benosa, our readers will remember, had been 
dogged to his East-end house on a Sunday after- 
noon, and the complicity existing between him 
and Sir Harrowby Trumps had circumstantially 
been proved by the fact of the latter having join- 
ed the former immediately after the scene with 
Lorimer in the Park, as if to communicate to his 
accomplice the check which their scheme had 
received by the power which Clement possessed 
of completely turning the tables upon the agent 
who had been chosen to work his destruction. 
The discovery made by Gill Dumple was, of 
course, communicated through Richard Flick to 
Lorimer, who resolved to allow a couple of days 
to elapse, so as to permit any suspicion which 
his unknown foe might entertain of having been 
watched to subside, and then himself to make 
his way into the old house beyond Spitalfields, 
and confront the extraordinary personage, who 
seemed his*evil genius, face to face. 

The night previous to the day on which the 
Pomeroys were to remove to Abingdon Street 
was chosen by Lorimer for the adventure, and 
he commenced his walk about nine o'clock. 
The day had been glaring and hot, and the 
streets were filled with passengers enjoying the 
cool air of the evening. It was a fairer night 
than one often enjoys in our smoke-girdled city. 
The sky was a cloudless expanse of deepest blue, 
and but a few stars twinkled with a faint and 
powerless glimmer, for the broad, red moon had 
risen in the heavens, and dusky, swarming Lon- 
don lay stretched out supine, bathed up in the 
coldly mellow light. Lorimer walked thought- 
fully eastwards, avoiding the noise and bustle 
of the main thoroughfares, and striving with all 
his topographical powers to avail himself of the 
quietest and most direct line of progress. Ten 
had struck from the steeple of some obscure 
church ere Clement had extricated himself from 
a labyrinth of shabby, dirty, and crowded streets, 
and entered into the district, if we may so call it, 
in which Benosa’s house was situated. Here all 
was quiet and solitary. Long lanes, formed by 
high brick walls, some of the former so narrow 
as to be obviously intended for foot-passengers 
only, intersected each other. Inside these walls 
were gardens and orchards ; projecting boughs, 
indeed, sometimes stretched across and above the 
pathway; and now and then you could catch a 
glimpse of the upper part of the old-fashioned 
Queen-Anne style of houses which vere built in 
the midst of these inclosures, and which were 
approached generally by massive gateways, now 
fast locked, flanked on one side by small postern 
doors for foot-passengers. 

Gill Dumple, who had a good head for local- 
ities, had given such an exact clue to the house 
of which he was in search that Lorimer had no 
difficulty in finding it. A clamp of peculiarly 
tall trees grew before it, stretching up far into the 
soft moonlit air, and waving with a gentle sway 
as the light breaths of summer air wandered by 
them through the night. The place seemed sunk 
in repose. Floating from the westward came 
the low, faint hum of the swarming world which 
Lorimer had left, but in the tranquil lanes his 
own footsteps only broke the silence. He paused 
at length before a gateway. It @#as the same at 
which, a few months after his birth, Dr. Gum- 
bey’s carriage had waited while its proprietor 





the vieinity of the windows of her apartment, 
which was situated in the left-hand corner of the 
house, and beneath which a low out-building ran 


down to the water's edge, the structure in ques- | 


tin anyearing to belong to the wood wharf 
inded the P 


ar mercantile establishment lying 





meroys’ mansion on the 
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These were details of which Miss Fske took 
but very passing notice; buat it is fit that 





reader should be acquainted with them, for rea 





sons which will sho 





w to be considered as installed in their 


yappear. The Pomeross, | 


was communicating to ahushand the puzzling 
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and hopeless nature of a wife’s malady. It was 





| the same through which, a few days thereaf 
} that wife had been carried to the obscure clurch- 
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ye 





d where Spiffler discovered the tombstone, 








the inscription upon which had given clue 
to the investigations which were now about to 


| 
| 
| lead up to the last grand catastrophe of this 
| 





tory. Many thon 
thronged into Lorimer’s mi 





opes, many fears, 
j 





s he stood hefore 
he portal. Was he ahout to make some 
discovery in his history? or was he abou 


back baffled and bewildered, the air-buil: 











castles which he had been rearing toppled over 


and laid in ruins by one blast of the cold wind of 
prosaic reality ' He paused a moment and gazed 
through the little wicket which had been left 
open in the postern. An old fashioned house, 


similar in taste and structure to the dwellings 


around, rose grayly and grimly into the aur 
From one narrow window, upon the xt 
floor—and from one only—there shon 
dued red light, the drawn blinds of the other 
windows seemed white and pale in the moon 
shine. A massive bell-handle project 
door-post of the gateway; Lorimer stretched 
forth his hand to pull it, but ere the wire is 
touched, and the smitten metal echoes, we must 





a sub- 





d from the. 





| -put back for an hour_the course of time, and ask | 


our readers to be present in the room in which 
shone the light from the moment at which Lori- 
mer left Cecil Street upon his eastern expedi- 
tion. 

The apartment in question was that into 
which Benosa went atter the visit of Dr. Gum- 
bey, as is recorded in the third chapter of the 
prologue. Keewas a small library, opening from 
the ground-floor parlor, and in a corner, bricked 
into the wall, was a ponderous iron safe—this 
safe we have already seen Benosa open. It was 
open now, and disclosed, as before, a small inner 
safe, the door of which swung out between two of 
the shelves of the outer receptacle. The heavy, 


| iron-clamped box, already mentioned in this 


history, lay upon the floor, and a mass of papers, 
written in neat, but cramped and antique-look- 
ing penmanship, was spread upon the table. 
Over these papers bent Michael Benosa. A 
lamp, which gave forth a deep and intense flame, 
burnt beside him, and upona small, neighboring 
table were arranged chemical instruments, such 
as glass tubes and retorts; a blow-pipe, and 
papers of drugs lay before the operator. 

Benosa was dressed in a long gray wrapper, 
which added to the apparent height of his gaunt 
form. Both of his hands clutched a piece of 
closely-written parchment, upon which his bright, 
staring eye-balls were intently fixed. Once or 
twice he flang down the document, and grasped 
his temples with his big, shaking hands. Then 
he began to read again, in a mumbling, mur- 
muring voice, which gradually died away, and 
his eyes were lifted from the manuscript and 
wandered with a fierce but unmeaning stare 
round the apartment. 

All at once he started up, pushed the arm- 
chair in which he had been sitting violently back, 
and paced the little room with heavy and rapid 
strides. 

“TI cannot,” he exclaimed—“ cannot—can- 
not—cannot! My mind will not obey my will; 
my thoughts wandeér out abroad, and I would 
fain follow them. OQ, for motion—violent, rapid, 
desperate motion! to be on horseback now, and 
at the speed, although an unknown gulf lay be- 
fore me—to be on shipboard with the tempest 
sweeping us like foam over the careering waves— 
to be anywhere—anything, save where I am and 
what I am !” 

He sunk into the *..air again, and hid his face 
in his hands, then he resumed more calmly : 

“Tam very weak when these fits come over 
me. When my brain does not burn, as_ it does 
now, my willis invincible. It rules with a rod 
of steel, but once let this strange feeling haunt 
me—this feeling of mysterious restlessness, these 
intolerable promptings to wandering thoughts 
and wandering steps, and I become a more weary 
slave than the meanest man who cowers before 
his passions and lets them order him to do their, 
not his, bidding. I would I knew the cause of 
these periodical attacks of incapacity for work or 
continuous thought.” i 

Alas! he could have told right well in the 
case of another than himself. That most mys- 
terious of nature’s secrets was working in his 
person, that most extraordinary, most inexplica- 
ble link between our spiritual nature and the 
system of the universe, was making itself felt in 
all its terrible symptoms. That subtle discase, 
which was long thought to be not a disease, but 
the actual presence of an evil spirit within the 
very temple of the mind, was gradually, but cer- 
tainly, overturning the fabric of Benosa’s intelli- 
gence. Sometimes the morbid influence lay 
passive and at rest—the fiend was chidden by 
the healthy powers of nature. Anon it roused 
itself and worked busily ; then would it glare out 
in flame from the victim’s eyes, and toss his 
thoughts wildly about within his mind, and peo- 
ple the empty air about him with shapes re- 


presenting to his actual vision the personages of 


these long, intolerable, waking dreams. And 
ever when the fiend was most active and most 
potent, a bright, broad moon shone above the 
roof, and inanimate nature slept gently in the 
silvering night beams. 

After sitting some time, his face buried in his 
hands, and his body swayed backwards and for 


wards, impelled by that restless impulse of 


which he complained, Benosa suddenly appeared 
to make a powerful effort to regain that despotic 
sway over himself of which he boasted. He 
drew his chair again to the table, trimmed the 
lamp, took up the parchment, and curbing his 
very soul down to the task, resumed his studies. 

Ina few moments he murmured triumphantly, 
“Yes, I am conquering—my mind obeys me—1 
understand and remember what I read.” 

Then, as if to impress the words more strony! y 
upon his memory, he began to speak aloud the 
sentences he perused 

“These drugs being procured,” so ran the 
document, “and being compounded in these due 
proportions, which have already been specitic 

fran 







produce this effect upon the human 


they cause the exact appearance of 





breathing ceases, the pulse stops, and 


becomes cold and stiff. Doubtless, in the inner 


recesses of the body, there still burns that spark 


| of life which will after a time (if proper care be 


used) re-ani 





the whole corporal stractare— 


but this is not known to those arot 









person having drugs wh i 
have spoken, it e he or st 
s} all be t Irie j e 1, if have 
not relief, perish miserably. Jt is affirmed, too 


ilful chemists, with I know not what 


during this fals arent deat 





f the patient do not die, bur that he 





or she shall be sensible, with varving degrees of 
fall thatis done around them, although utterly 


0 





exactness depending upon the nervous system, 
unable to express by motion or lock that of 
which they are conscious. For the truth of thus 
I vouch not; it was, however, certified to me by 
an Eastern man of Heathenesse very skiltul in 


such matters.” 







h Ber 


he concluded the perusal he murmured 


osa read it, was Italian 


“So! an artiticial catalepsy. Rene says not 
wher the drags will cease in their operation; 
probably that depends upon the strength and 
constuution of the patient submitted to their 
operation. It would be easy to change this lite- 
in death for death in reality; but no—blood 
enough has been spilt; a short period of restraint 





will sutlice my purpose. The day he dies she is 
free, tor I—I—will follow my sou.” 

He paused, and took up a stall glass saucer, 
in which lay a tine powder of a dim, gray 
color. 

“ There, wise and lofty jurisprudence,” he 
continued, “there, supreme and majestic justice 
of men, there lies a pinch of dust which will 
battle you—there lies a grain’s weight of pul- 
verized herbs which has yet strength to set in 
motion all the crushing machinery of the law, 
which will raise the sword of justice to punish 
murder, while there is no murder but in the 
death-blow which that sword will strike !”’ 

His voice waxed louder and louder as he spoke. 
The glare in his eyes, which the power of the 
will had for a time subdued, burst forth again 
from his visage, and the veins started out upon 
his forehead in red, rigid cords. He grasped the 
arms of his chair, with fingers which bound the 
wood-like cold, iron clamps, and, bearing himself 
backwards like a man who confronts something 
horrible, he sat there, with his teeth clenched, 
and the hot breath hissing through them, his 
vision fixed on the vacant gloom which brooded 
in the corners of the dimly-lighted apartment. 
The fiend which lived in that warped and seeth- 
ed brain was once more busy, and the maniac 
saw, as in bodily presence, the shapes which 
haunted his imagination. 

“Yes—yes,” he gasped out, “ all there—every 
one, every one—from Stephen Vanderstein who 
fell first, to Treuchden Vanderstein who fell last. 
Hush! hark! they are about w speak! Well, 
I listen—say on—say on—your eyes are more 
terribie than your voices can be.”’ 


His voice failed him and he sat glaring at, 


vacancy. All at once the sonorous peal of a 
large bell rang through the silent house. In an 
instant the diseased brain of Benosa identified 
the sound with the subject of his dreamings. 
He began to speak. 

“Yes, hark! they sound again; the chimes 
in the Antwerp cathedral which two hundred 
weary years ago rung the Vendetta in—Hark ! 
they are lifting up once more their iron voices. 
Listen—listen all of you—'tis the knell of your 
race—of my race, Yes, rejoice, the avenger must 
be swallowed in the gulf which himself has dag.” 

Large beads of perspiration began to trickle 
down Benosa’s hollow cheeks, and his damp 


hair bristled up from the sealp. By a species of 


rigid, involuntary motion he raised himself from 
his chair and staggered back—his eve still fixed 
on vacancy—towards the window. Just as he 
reached it, the house-bell rang a loud and start- 
ling peal; Benosa started, clutched at the win- 
dow curtain, and unconsciously twitching it 
aside, a patch of white moonlight fell upon the 
floor. 

In the excited and diseased state of the maniac’s 
mind, the most trivial external events gave his 
dreamings a fresh impulse; so it was with the 
sudden stream of moonlight which illuminated 
the gloomy apartment. 

“ Back! back!” he shouted to his imaginary 
guests— back! and trampie not in the moon- 
light! Leave that fair spot for him—for him, 
the best and noblest of you all—for him in whom 
our mingled blood runs—for him in whose per- 
son that mingled blood shail be spilt—the ulti- 
mate and most terrible sacrifice of all!” 

The paroxysm of insanity had now nearly 
reached its height. Penosa’s face was distorted 
with something scarcely human, his gaunt frame 
had ceased to tremble—it shook. He pointed, 
with his long, skinny fingers, to the spectres of 
his diseased imagination, gibbered and mouthed 
at them; and at length, after one or two convul- 
sive gasps for breath, uttered one of those hideous 
bursts of hysterical laughter which form so ter- 
rible a symptom of acute mania. 

The echoes of this infernal mirth rang fora 
moment up to the very roof of the lonesome 


house. There was an instant of d 





‘p sile nee, 
broken only by the hard breathing of the mad- 
man, as he stood clatching the tapestry of the 
window with one hand, and pointing with the 


other to his shadowy company, when, suddenly, 


} a loud noise resounded from the outer room, 





followed by a moment : of feet, and 


wood and of 





then, with a crash of ntering 





riven metal, the door tary Was violently 


barst open, and Clement Lorimer leaped into 
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the very centre of the streaming moontipyht. 
Benosa’s forin appeared to dilate. He flung 
his hands above his hegd, bi glowed as witl 
a white heat, and then u a yell—a long 
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and passed his b . t an striving 
to remember how and when his ‘ had 
appeared 

Lortmer was the first to spoak 

“TD tear you have been ills he oa 

“TL!” repeated the other, “ves, DP have been 
ill; what then ‘ we are al! i!! sometimes 

This was said with il] concealed uneasiness 
the keen eves of the speaker all the time ts 
intently upon his companion. The paroxyem 
over for atime, Benosa’s fice had regained in a 


wonderfully short space all its usual expression 
of astute intellect 
“We are al 
“ But,” rep! 


how to continue ¢ 


l sometimes,” he repeated 









1 Lorimer, somewhat at a loss 





conversation, “you seem 
alone, unattended,” 
“A wise man,” said Benosa, “ is his own best 


lant. Sir, [ presume you to be a casual 


atte! 
passenger, attracted thither bw the enes vou 
lately heard, and which form nor one of the least 
painful symptois of my compaint. Pthank vou, 
but will no longer detain you on your wav,” he 
added. 

“Pardon me for a moment,” replied the other; 
“have we never met before?’ 

“No!” said Benosa, decidedly. 

“Do you not know who Tam?" questioned 
Lorimer. 

“TL know not,” replied the other 

They eyed each other keenly. 

“The Grand Stand at Epsom on the last 
Derby day!’ suggested Clement) Lorimer, 
speaking with deliberate emphasis. 

Benosa shook his head and looked wistfully at 
his questioner. 


“ The forged check upon Shiner and Maggs, 
drawn by the jockey’s son?” pursued Lorimer, 
in the same fishing tone. 

The man he addressed again made a negative 
sign and remained impassible as a statue. Lori 
mer felt the ground melting away, as it were, 
beneath his feet. He tried again : 

“ One Sir Harrowby Trumps sued one Clement 
Lorimer fer a vast sum—the action has been 
quashed—Sir Iarrowby saw you last Sun- 
day ?” 

Still no start—not the slightest token of re- 
cognition or intelligence. Lorimer determined 
to play his last card. Drawing near to Benosa, 
as the latter lay stretched back in his chair, he 
said slowly and with the most pointed expres- 
sion : 

“ 





You know noughtof these things, or of a 
tombstone in a lone churchyard not far from 
hence, on which is engraved the single word 
*Treachden ? ” 

With the exception of a slightly perceptible 
twinkle of the eyelids, and a passing twiteh which 
stirred Benosa’s face as a flying gust blackens for 
amoment the shining surface of a deep still 
pool, the last question produced no more ap- 
parent effect upon the old man than did the 
others. 

There was a long pause. At length Benosa 
spoke: 

“Having now, sir, signified by my silence 
that the matters upon which you speak are to me 
unknown, you will, perhaps, accept my thanks 
for the services you have rendered a poor old 
invalid ; you, sir, may have business or plousure 
elsewhere—I have need of rest.” 

And the old man rose and saluted his visitor 
courtecasly, Lorimer was strangely puzzled 
They looked ateach other for a moment in 
silence. ‘Then Lorimer exclaimed earnestly, 
© Listen, listen but for a moment; my history ts 
awild, a strange one. I never knew parents—I 
never knew friends. My whole be ing was, and 
is, a mystery tome. I have had almost bound 
less wealth—I knew not whence it eame. Ina 
moment I was smitten down to poverty —I knew 
not whence that came. Now, I believe, that I 
am encircled in the meshes of a dark plot spun 
to crush me. Sir, ifyou be a ventleman, if you 
be a father, and you know augit of what Lt il 
you, spc ak!’ 

Benosa’s lips moved, but only unintelligible 
murmurs proceeded from them. All at once he 
caught Lorimer’s hands in his, and raising them 
with a rapid motion to his lips, repean dly kiss- 
ed the fingers of the astonished young man, 
pressed them to his cheek and his 
then, 





om, and 
xing a look of unutterable tenderness on 
his « mpanion, two big tears rolled forth from 





‘a8 bloodshot eyes, and fell down his face. The 
twain stood thus paving at each other for more 
than a minute. Then the grasp in which Beno 
sa held the young man’s hauds pra lually eelaxed, 
his face resumes) by deyrees its usual inipaesihle 
vd 


hold of Clement's han Ik, Benosa 





expression, the tears dried upon his cheek, a 


letting go hi 





stood before him with the same ley pleam in hia 
eyes—the same stamp of cold, ruthless intellect 
upon his fice, which gave it its usual very re 
markable character. . 
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Meanwhile Clement Lorimer sauntered slowly 
along on his homeward road, his mind still ina 
tumult of excitement from the extraordinary in- 
terview which he had just concluded. “ What 
would come ot it? Was the old man whom he 
had seen really connected with his destiny +? Who 
could he be ‘ “ What interest could he have in 
the part he was acting?” The whole thing 
grew more darkly inexplicable the more it was 
pondered on. ‘At all events,” thought Lorimer, 
“he bade me come to-morrow, and to morrow I 
As these thoughts 
passed within his mind, a figure muffled ina 
dark cloak or great coat walked rapidly past 
hire, in the same direction in which he was pro- 
ceeding. Lorimer called after this person to 
know whether he had taken the right path. The 
in lividual addressed contented himself with nod- 
In the next mo- 
meut he was lust in the obscurity. 

“ There goes a man who walks well,” thought 
Lorimer; and then he thought no more about 
the matter. The chimes from the same charch 
which he had heard ring ten as he passed it ear- 
lier in the evening were proclaiming half past 
eleven as Losimer again approached the place 
The streets were pretty well deserted ; but it was 
a poor neighborhood, aud here and there flaring 
gas-jets still burned in the open shops, or rather 
stalls, of cheap butchers. The public houses, 
too, were brilliantly lighted, and the gaily-paint- 
ed and gilded vats, seen «through the plate-glass 
windows, raised wild ideas of the vast oceans of 
“ Cordial Jamaica” and “ Cream of the Valley,” 
which they must contain, in the weak minds of 
thirsty waytarers. One shop of another kind 
was still open, Above the door shone the green 
light which marks the abode of the dispenser of 
The shutters had been put up, but the 
door still remained open, and beside it lurked a 
man, who, as Lorimer was passing, exclaimed : 

“ Sir, sir, a word with you!” 

The individual who spoke was an elderly man, 
dressed in worn and tattered clothes. A thread- 
bare old dress-coat was fastened tightly around 
him, priacipally by the friendly aid of pins ; and 
above it there hang loosely from his shoulders a 
tattered great-coat. His hair was long, bushy, 
and black, and upon his head he wore an old hat, 
napless, and shining with many brushings. Lor- 
imer’s tirst idea was, that the man was imploring 
charity, and he put his hand into his pocket. 

“No, no, sir,” said the stranger, hurriedly ; 
“not that, it hus not come to that yet.” 

“ Well, my man,” said Lorimer, “ what am I 
to do for you 

“Tthink you are a gentleman,” replied the 
unknown, “that is why I spoke to you; I was 
a yventleman once myself.” 

“You did not stop me, IT suppose, to tell me 
that?” answered Lorimer. * 

’ said the other; “but I stopped 
you to ask whether you will render me a slight 
service ¢” 

“Speak it out, then,’ 
is it?” 

“You will think me a liar ora fool,” returned 
the other; “Tam neither; what I am about to 
tell you is true} Iam a friendless, outcast man, 
there is but one thing loves me, and it is dying !” 

“What do you mean ?” said Lorimer. 

“Tris a dog, sir,” replied the other, his voice 
faltering , “the creature is writhing in agony on 
my bed—it is a mercy to put it out of its pain; 
the poor dumb beast has been my friend for 
years, I cannot see it in its long, long agony.” 

He spoke in a toue of such real feeling that 
Lorimer could not help being moved. Follow- 
ing the glance of the stranger to the druggist’s 
shop, Clement divined what the other would say. 

“You want a poison, then, for the poor crea- 
ture?” 

“A painless poison,” said the other. 

Lorimer’s hand again stole to his pocket. 

“No, no,” interrupted the other; “I want 
you not to give it me, but to buy it for me,” and 
he held out money. 

“Buy it for you!” exclaimed Lorimer, in 
great amazement. ‘Why do you not buy it 
yourself?” 


will go—ut not alone.” 


ding aud pointing onwards. 


drugs. 


“ Pardon me,’ 


cried Lorimer; “ what 


[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

“Look at me, sir,” said the other, meekly ; 
“ would they not think it was for myself?” 

Lorvner could not help acknowledging in his 
mind that such a suspicion might well cross the 
chemist’s mind. 

“Sir,” continued the stranger, “they would 
not understand my feelings, or believe my word. 
They would tell me to let my cur die at its lei- 
sure. 
my motives, can appreciate them; you will do 
ime this service? they will not refuse one of your 
appearance.” 

Lorimer still hesitated. 

“You cannot think,” said the other, “that I 
intend to take the poison myself; God help us, 
if I wished to lay down the life, which, though 
often weary, has still its sweets for me, there 
flows within a mile of us the cold black Thames, 
which has received many an outcast like myself. 
But Iam not yet hopeless, and, further, I have 
a whim, a childish whim perhaps—but I wish to 


” 


You are a gentleman, you can conceive 


bury my poor old faithful dog. 
He entered the 
shop, asked—using the scientific term—for a 
small portion of the strongest poison known, and 
received in a small and well-corked phial, a few 
drops of colortess fluid. 

“ Thank you, sir—thank you,” said the stran- 
ger, es Clement gave him the potion. “My 
poor old dog will now be soon out of its pain.” 


Lorimer hesitated no longer. 


, 


With these words he turned suddenty away, 
and in an instant disappeared in the gloom of a 
narrow lane. Lorimer who had been unprepared 
for this sudden movement, called after him to 
stay, but his summons was unheeded. Reproach- 
ing himself tor the rash readiness with which he 
had complied with what now appeared every 
moment to be a more and more dangerous re- 
quest, Lorimer hurried after the unknown. A 
few minntes, however, convinced him that all 
pursuit would be atterly in vain. 

“Easy, accommodating fool that I was!” 
he thought to himself; ‘I may have unwitting- 
ly aided in the schemes of a murderer. That 
story about the dog may bea perfect fiction. 
How could I have been so weak, so rash ?” 


There was nothing, however, for it but to urge 
his way homeward. Long ere he arrived at Ce- 
cil Street, Benosa re-entered his house with the 
same quick, stealthy step with which he had left 





| it; and after re lighting the lamp in the library, 


| stantial evidence. 





t 


tore off a large black wig, threw aside a t-ttered 
suit, and placing upon the table a small phial of 
colorless tiuid, muttered : 

“So! one of the links in the chain of circum- 

” 

The next day, and the next, and the next, 
Lorimer revisited the old house in the lane; it 
was shut up and deserted. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE EDITORIAL SANCTUM. 


Wuew Sir Harrowby Trumps called at the 
“ Flail”’ office and sent up his card to the editor, 
previous to his introduction to that personage, 
Mr. Spitiler and Mr. Con O'Keene were in the 
act of dining in the sanctum, where the leaders, 
or, as their concoctors loved to call them, “ the 
blows of the Flail,” were manufactured. This 
system of dining, or at all events lunching in the 
oflice, was affected by Mr. Spiftier as one which 
tended to give the neighbors, who saw the tray 
carried in from the neighboring tavern, a great 
idea of the tremendously onerous and responsibte 
nature of the duties of the functionaries connect- 
ed with the “ Flail,” who thus appeared to be 
unable to leave the scene of their labors even for 
such an important operation as that of dining. 
Upon the occasion in question the tray was plac- 
ed upon a vast chaos of opened and crumpled 
newspapers, letters, and proofs, which were mass- 
ed upon a green cloth-covered table, with the 
most perfect contempt of method and order. 
The room was a dingy, wainscotted apartment, 
and the floor was diversified with curious hills 
and dales, produced by the gradual sinking and 
settling of portions of the mouldy old house, part 
of which did drty as the “ Flail” oflice. Behind 
the editorial chair—a throne of worm eaten ma- 
hogany and greasy leather—were ranged shelves 
crowded with those books of reference the con- 
tents of which frequently enabled the editor of 
the “ Flail”’ to cause credulous subscribers to 
wonder greatly at his immense and minute 
knowledge of names, dates, and amounts of ex- 
ports and imports. In one corner of the room a 
smaller table with heaps of book for review, and 
everywhere, on tables, chairs, the littered) chim- 
ney-piece, and the oor, were scattered cards of 
admission to exhibitions, invitations to public 
dinners, and all the paraphernalia couuected 
with the “ privileges of the press.” 

Mr. Spifiler and Mr. O’Keene, the acting ed- 
itor and the fighting editor, were severally com- 
mencing their third chop, when Gill Dumple, 
in his paper cap and shirt sleeves, brought. 
up Sir Harrowby Trumps’s card. First ordering 
the juvenile printer to retire and amuse himself 
on the staircase for a short period, an interval 
which he employed in spitting over the bannis- 
ters at a gas-jet which burned beneath, the two 
yeutlemen discussed in rapid whispers, the man- 
ner in which the visitor ought to be received. 

“He's coome about that leader of yours— 
there’s no doubt of it,” exclaimed Mr. O’ Keene. 
“ Hooray !—powder and ball, or an action for 
loibel !—either will do good to the property! 
Deedn’t I tell ye we would get on and make a 
noise in the world ?” 

“Hush, you fool!” said the editor; ‘“ we're 
not sure enough of our ground to take a strong 
position. The article was only a teeler—we 
must be guided by circumstances. He must 
come up—you had better see him—I shall be in 
the closet,” indicating an adjoining apartment, 
“and, in case of need, of course I’m with you in 
a moment.” 

“Had Oi not better begin the interview boy 
horse-whipping him?” inquired O’Keene; “it 
would bring things to a point.”’ 

“ Horsewhipping !—stutf!’’ repeated the other, 
“Listen! here are your instructions in three 
words :—Admit nothing—deny nothing—prom- 
ise nothing. Pretend to know most when you 
know least; pretend to wish to say least when 
you can say most, and, above all, remember a 
newspaper is like a sovereign; the ‘ We’ can do 
no wrong.” 

Ina moment Mr. Spiffler vanished into the 
closet, and, in the next Sir Harrowby Trumps 
entered the apartmeht. Mr. ©'Keene received 
him with suitable editorial dignity, first flinging 
a number of Journal des Deébats over the remains 
of the feast, because, as he remarked to himself, 
there was no use in letting the ot po//oi know 
that the mystic “ We” ate vulgar mutton-chops 
and drunk vulgar beer, and also with intent to 
let Sir Harrowby perceive that the “ Flail” was 
no home-made article, but an enlightened organ 
on foreign as well as domestic politics. 

Sir Harrowby looked by no means at his ease 
as he took the seat indicated by Mr. O’Keene. 
Had he been acting by himself and for himself, 
he would doubtless have broken the ice by per- 
forming upon the editor the operation which Mr. 
O'Keene had signitied his willingness to under- 
take with reference to his visitor. But Sir Har- 
rowby Trumps had his instructions from Benosa 
in his pocket, and it is needless to say, that the 
bully had been as thoroughly tamed down by 
his ruthless master as ever was vicious hound by 
the lash of the whipper-in. 

“ You're the editor ?”’ said the baronet, bluntly. 

Mr. O’Keene had the honor to be that very 
humble individual. Sir Harrowby put his hand 
into his pocket, and produced a crumpled copy 

of the last week’s “ Flail.”’ 

“You're responsible for all that goes in here, 
then, eh?” 


‘ Gérant responsible,” replied Mr. O’Keene, 
quoting a line from the French journal before 
him 

“‘There’s a paragraph here,” said the other, 
“about me, and a lot of things; what do you 
mean by it?” 

Mr. Keene took the newspaper which the 
other handed to him, and affected 
long time for the article in question. 

“Tt’s headed ‘Truth stronger than fiction,’ 
said Sir Harrowby, impatiently 


“Ah, dear—yes—Ui remember,” replied Mr 


to search a 


| 








O' Keene ; 

graph!” 
“ What of it —I came to ask that! 

you mean by it '—what is it all about '” 


“well, sir, and what of that para- 





Vhat do 


said the Irishman 
“O.am a gentleman; as such, Oj was instruct 


“Sir Harrowby Trumps,” 


ed in the art of reading by a private tutor at my 
father’s castle of Carrig-na-Hoolan ; as an Eng- 
lish gentleman Oi venture to presume that ye 
also are not totally ineducated. If, therefore, ye 
wish to know what the paragraph manes, Oi 
would sugyest to ye to read it.” 

Sir Harrowby’s cheeks flashed. “I'll stand 
no nousense, mind you!” he exclaimed. 

“No more will Oi,” cried O’ Keene, starting 
up. “It ye want to be taught yer letters, there's 
a proimer in that box—that’s very much at yer 
service “i c , 

So saying, Mr. O'Keene pointed to a long 
mahogany case bound with brass, which lay ina 
corner of the room. As he did sw, however, his 
eye encountered the apparition of Mr. Spier, 
who was going through a violent pantomime 
scene behind the baronet’s back, with the evident 
view of checking the fighting propensities of the 
fighting editor. Sir Harrowby had involuntarily 
risen as O’ Keene pointed to the pistol-case, but 
he was also restrained by the positive instructions 
of Benosa to manage the matter with as little-to- 
do, as possible ; and so both the intending bellig- 
erents sank into their chairs, and stared fiercely 
at each other. 

“You're very quick with the pistols,” said 
Trumps, with something of a sneer, for of course 
he was unconscious of the cause which had so 
promptly subdued the rising passion ot the Celt. 

“The divil a man quicker, between Colraine 
and Cape Clear,” promptly returned the Milesian. 

“Well, well,” said Sir Harrowby, “ we'll talk 
about fighting when we’re done talking about 
business. And now, again, about that para- 
graph ¢”” 

“ Well, then, about that paragraph. Of course 
it’s true, if that’s what yer wanting to know.” 

“ But how is it true ‘of course !’”’ inquired 
Sir Hurrowby. 

“ Bekase it’s printed in the “ Flail,” replied 
Mr. O' Keene, conclusively. 

“Come, come, this wont do,” said Trumps. 
“You say here, that I’m connected with some 
dark mys— what d’ye cull it—mysterious events. 
What events !—what do vou know about them / 
how am I connected with them? What business 
have you to talk of me, or of my wife, or uny- 
thing else in your paper, eh ¢”’ 

Mr. O’Keene was about to return a detiant an- 
swer, proclaiming the perfect right of the ‘ Flail”’ 


to say anything it chose about anything it chose, 
when the warning atniude of Mr. Spiter, as he 
peeped anxiously from the closet, prevented him ; 
and so assuming an air of inetiable superiority, 
he swung himself back easily in his chair, and 
playing with a scissors which dangled by a steel 
chain from the desk, he said : 

“Ah—so—yes—very good—very good, Sir 
Harrowby—quite reight in you to troy to pump, 
but eet’s no go, me dear\joy, I assure ye—eet’s 
not the sloightest go.” 

“So you pretend to know all ?” 

“ Everoy thing, me boy—everoy thing,” re- 
plied Mr. O’Keene, acting upon Mr. Spitiler's 
instructions, and giving force to his assertion by 
playfully laying his foretinger along his nose. 

“ There’s a secret in the wind,” thought Spif- 
fler ; “he would not be so calm if there were not. 
He’s afraid of us—the ‘ Flail’ is made!” 

Sir Harrowby shifted uneasily in his chair. 
Benosa had for once made a terrible blander 
when he despatched such an emissary. O Keene 
continued : 

“The last Derby—curious doings, eh, Sir 
Harrowby ? Queer place che turf—and yet there’s 
queerer places than that. Secrets there, and se- 
crets in the churchyard—the churchyard, eh?” 
He looked to Spitter, and seeing that he nodded, 
went on with deliberation and emphasis—“ Se- 
crets between jockeys and owners—secrets be- 
tween fathers and sons—secrets between husbands 
and wives.” 

Sir Harrowby started up, uttered a loud exe- 
eration, and shook his clenched fist in the Irish- 
man’s face. But the latter was not a bit back- 
ward in replying to the hostile demonstration, 
and Spitler rubbed his hands as he whispered to 
himself that the plot grew thicker—that there 
was great game on foot, and that the “ Flail’”’ 
would assuredly be inatthe death. An instant’s 
reflection, however, seemed to cause Trumps to 
feel that if he lost his coolness he lost everything. 
So he motioned O’Keene to resume his chair, 
and set him the example. 

“After all,” said Sir Harrowby, in a hoarse, 
oppressed voice, “we're men of the world, and 
men of the world can understand each other ; it’s 
no use bullying—let’s come to terms. Suppose 
you admit that the paragraph was a hoax ¢”” 

“Oi admit nothing,” was the discouraging 
reply. 

“ But anybody may be wropg!” urged Trumps. 

“ We're not wrony,’”’ said O'’ Keene. 

“Then what use do you intend to make of the 
—the confounded gossip, that you’ve been print- 
ing?” 

Mr. O’Keene smiled a bland and elaborate 
smile, which was worthy of Dr. Gumbey. There 
were libraries of meaning in that smile. It spoke 
of the extraordinary stores of information patent 
to the smiler, the wonderful results which that 
information properly made use of would effect, 
and it hinted, in the gentlest manner, at the pow- 
er—the absolute power of the editor of the “ Fiail” 
either to convulse the world with the tidings, and 
thus ruin and annihilate poor Sir Harrowby 
Trumps, or to consign them to eternal oblivion, 
and thus relieve all parties from the doom which 
hung above them. Although Sir Harrowby was 
not very good at reading unwritten and unspoken 
languag 





he seemed, in part at least, to compre- 
hend Mr. O Keene's silent budget of hints, tor 
he drew close to him, and said in a loud whisper ; 

“ Of course in these matters, the best way is 
the shortest ;—how much !” 

This question appeared to take the responsible 
editor by surprise, for he made no reply and 
glanced aneasily at S 





fer, upon whose counte- 
nance there fell a deep shade of perplexity and 
embarrassment. Meantime Sir Harrowby Trumps 





| } ner 
produced a pocket-book, which he opened 


and 


| from which he took several cheques 


| 





“Putin a paragraph in your next number, 
n mistaken; three words will 


saying you've tr 
do, and take this cheque for—" he whispered 
the amount. 

Mr. Spittler made an eager motion, implying 
that he wished for information on the whispered 
point; and O'Keene, having managed for a mo- 
ment to elude Tramps's attention, held up five 
fingers, and then formed two circles im the air 
with the feather end of a pen 

“Weil,” 


i'ye say?” 


said Sir Harrowby, “ come—what 

©’ Keene threw a doubtful glance over his vis 
itor’s shoulder towards his principal, but there 
was no guiding information in the puzzled and 
He, st 
glanced first at the cheque and then at Trumps, 


downcast looks of Mr. Spittier. 





eretore, 


and muttered some unintelliible words to him 
self The baronet appeared to be fully prepared 
for this hesitation, and to have 


at hand. 


a prompt remedy 
Without more ado he drew back the 
precious slip of colored paper which lay upon 
the desk, and quietly sabstitucd another in its 
When ©’ Keene looked upon it he slight- 
ly elevated his eyebrows, and immediately replied 


place 


to the eager pantomime question of Spitiler, by 
raising one finger and then drawing three airy 
circles with the pen. This information appear- 
ed at once to decide Mr. Spither, though not in 
the way which O’Keene fully expected it would 
operate. ‘The editor shook his head decidedly, 

and significantly pointed to Tramps and then to | 
the door, accompanying the 





motion with those | 
violent contortions of the mouth by which a man 
tries to speak visibly instead of audibly, so that 
O’Keene guessed rightly that his principal had 
decided against taking any bribe whatever, and 
wished the conference to be put to an end as 
soon as possible. 


[To BE coNTINUED.] 


{Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, containing 
the previous chapters of this story, may be found at all 


the Periodical Depots, and at the « of publication. } 








Se ie 
SKELETON PARTIES. 


Thomas Moore, dining with General Corbet 
at Caen, (where he, the said itomas, then was, 
tor ine purpose of placing a litte Tommy, ora 
littler, at senvol,) met his old acquamtauce, once 
the celebrated Mr. Brummell, and made tis en- 
try in bis journal: —* Company, Rothe, Wrctt, 
Brammeli, and one or two others. The poor 
Beau's head pone, and Ins looks su changed that 
L never should fave recognized him. Got wan- 
dering th his couversation inure than once dur- 
ing dinner. Head gone, stomach remaining, he 
was still a good trencher-man; but so much 
wanting ollerwise, that invitauons to dinner 
were tew, dunk; and this dining pariy was 
perhaps his last. But be bad parties of his own, 
of a kind rare in the world of fashion. He ar- 
ranged his apartment for the reception of visitors, 
tallow candies shedding a lurid light over all; 
and his attendant well instructed, announced the 
distinguished guests—the Dake vt Bediord, Duke 
of Rutland, Lord Alvanley, the Duchess of 
Devonshire, and the rest of them. Atter the old 
manner he received each and all, bowing to the 
vacant air, Which he had peopled thus; and so 
he played his part with smiles, and bows, and 
high-tlown speech, interrupted by bursts of tears, 
for the extant reality was ut times too strong for 
him. At last the closing scene came, and the 
carriages were announced. “ Shadows come, 
and so depart,” and the Beau gave a gracious 
bow to each departing one; but his best was 
given to her Grace of Devonshire.-~/diographical 
Sketches. . 











A LIFE THOUGHT. 


T heard a man who had failed in business, and 
whose furniture was sold at auction, say that 
when the cradle, and the crib, and the piano 
went, tears would come, and he hud to leave the 
house to be aman, Now there are thousands of 
men whe have lust their pianos, but who have 
found better music in the sound of their children’s 
voices and footsteps going cheerfully down with 
them to poverty, than+auy harmony ot chorded 
lustrumeut. Ob! how blessed is bankruptey 
when it saves a man’s children! [ see many 
men who are bringing yp ther children as I 
should’ bring up mine, if when they were ten 
years old, 1 should lay them on a dissecting’ tabie 
and cut the sinews of their arms and legs, so that 
they could neither walk nor use their hands, but 
only sit still and be fed. Thus rich men put the 
knite of indolence and luxury to their etiodiren’s 
energies, and they grow up fatted, lazy calves, 
fitted fur nothing, at twenty-tive, but to drink 
deep and squander wide ; and the father must be 
a siave all tis life, in order tu make beasts of his 
children. How blessed, then, is the stroke of 
disaster which sets the children free, and gives 
them over to the hard but kind bosom of Pover- 
ty, who says to them, “ Work!” and working 
makes them men !—Lieecher, 





oor 
PHYSICAL SUFFERING IN DEATH. 


There seems to be a great diversity of opinion > 
as tou the amount of actual suffering in the final 
struggle of death. This, of course, must depend 
very much on the nature of the disease as well as 
the strength of the cunstitauon. “ In many cases 
i have witnessed,” says the late Dr. J.C. War- 
ren, “I have felt a deep interest in ascertaining 
whether the approach of death was accompanied, 
as was commonly supposed, with a deyree ot 
satfering. ‘The laborious respiration, the tre- 
quent groans, the convulsive strugyle of the pa- 
tient, lead his friends to believe that he is under 
going great distress. In such a state the physi- 
clan may yeneraliy areuse the patient frou an 
apparent stupor, Common In those cases, sufhoient 
to make him comprehend the question, ‘Are you 
in pain” The answer is ‘No.’ * Have you any 
particular suffering ” ‘No!’ * What do you teel 
‘LT cannot teli.”” Such are the answers which I 
have always received to my questions. If the 
patient is not in a condition to answer sach ques- 
tions, he cannot be in a state of suffering. What 
ever may be the physical agitation of the chest 
face, limbs, or of the whole trame, they are not 


recognized as surely admonitory of suttering.”’ 





swces  - 
COMPARATIVE CLIMATES. 

Plants spring up twenty or thirty days earlier 
on the western and southern sides of England 
than in Belyiam, and nheany at the same tiie as 
in the north of Italy and south of France; but 
se, and maturing of fruit, that ad- 

vance is lost, and maturing of frat: is earlier in 
Belgium, France and italy. Flowering of planes 
takes place twenty days earlier in Belgiam than 
in Berlin, or in any of the northern parts of Ger- 
tiany or the south of Sweden, thirty days earlier 
than in New York, and two 
in Lapland, but the 














nontie earlier than 
ipening of fruit does not oc- 
curt ty days later than ia 
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: latter places. — 
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Ingratitude is a crime so shameful, that the 
Man Was hever yer f eho would 


; acknowl 
edye himself guilty of 








NAME DERIVATIONS, 
A lady, Miss ¢ 
sends us an agrees! 


a number 


Leonstove, of New Hay 
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t familiar names, 
its le compelled reluctan ty 
ye es ‘a tear, or, th 
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atonie origin 
ation of troe toher tract’ Th 
means ‘ twice,” or 





mas 








Itterally, ‘doubting. or of two 
hearts Sarah, * lady or princess" Robert, ‘ fa 
n neouneil.” Roger is Peutome, signifying 
‘desire for rest’ W , from the Danish, * a 
shield of defence *  Richar 


‘hberal, or ! 
len, * valor.” 
‘to rule an army’ 





ter, from two wonls, signify 
These last are of Saxon ori 





gin, as wellas Donald, ‘the browneved' Ma 
homet, from the Arabic, signifies ‘praised ’ 
Chloe, from the Laue, a ‘green herb.’ Julia 
‘soft and tender hared, downy.’ George a 
husbandman.’ Deborah, ‘a bee’ Dorcas, oa 
roe buck.’ These last are from the Greek The 


Hebrew names of plac esas well as persons, a 
all highly signiticant Mizpah, ‘the Lord watch 
between me and thee while we are absent from 
the other’ David, ‘beloved’ Susannah, ‘a liv’ 
Marah, ‘bitter.’ Rachel, ‘a sheep.’ Hannah 
merciful, gracious.’ Eve, ‘she lived.” Esther, 
‘hidden, secret’ Beulah, ‘ married.’ The names 
Edward, Edwin, Edyar, ete , are of Teutonte o 
igin, the pretix Ed, sygnifving ‘ witness.” Those 
with the prefix, Eth—Pthelfred, Ethelbert, and 
‘others, are of Saxon origin, the first syllable sy 
nifving ‘noble, or nobleness.’ Ethelston, ‘the 
noble gem.’ Ward signities ‘ keeper ;’ thas, Ech 
el-ward, ‘noble keeper.” Margaret signifies ‘a 
pearl’ Alfred, ‘all peace.’ Sophia, ‘ wisdom.’ 
Sophronia, ‘prudence, temperance.’ Nancy and 
Auna, ‘gracious "—the one is Greek, the other 
Hebrew Francis, from the Teutonic, * free.’ 
Catherine, ‘ pure, bright.” Rhoda, ‘ arose.” Rath, 
satisfied, fullness.” Isaac, ‘laughter.’ Paillis, 
‘a leaf.’ Philip, ‘a lover of horses.’ Andrew, 
‘manly or courageous.” Eugene, ‘nobly born” 
Arabella, ‘a fair altar.” Agnes, ‘chaste.’ Ade 
lard, ‘a generous spirit,’ from the Teutonic. 
Adella, from the Saxon, ‘excellent.’ Asa, ‘phy 
sician, orcure’”’ Herbert, ‘the glory of an army 
Miss Leonstone differs from Master Shakspeare 
in the opinion that a rose by any other name will 
smell as sweet. She remarks—" Aside from any 
significancy or detioition of words, the names of 
a people are, in sound, characteristic of them 
There is wore spirit and character in them than 
we are wont to ascribe. Who would imagine 
such names as Gurth, Gorm, or Gerhard, Wolf 
and Wolnuth, Eric and Ericson, Snevn, Hans 
and Olut, Harold and Kaoud, were pronounced 
by Ttahan lips, or could be the growth of the 
spirit of their language, or that the old Vikings 
of the North could soften their rough voices, that 
harmonize with the hoarse north-winds, to the 
soft music of Italian sounds, much less to be the 
originators of the love like tones that melt away 
on the lips of the sons and daughters of that land 
of love and song ! Names,” she conclades, © are 
full of spirit, and sounds are full of soul; and 
there is much, very much, in a name” We 
thank our fair correspondent for her interesting 
essay.—/Lome Journal 
+—ce 

It is wiser to prevent a quarrel beforehand, 

than to revenge it afterwards. 























Our Curious Department. 


{Prepared for The Flag of our Union } 


Strange Physical Malformation. 

There was recently living, in a remote district in 
Sutherlandshire, a youth, aged 17 years, who, from 
extraordinary physical detormitics, is considered 
one of the greatest: living wonders in) Scotland. 
Both his arms are entirely powerless, and issue 
from the back. Below the wrists they are revers 
and the fingers are completely still —in fact, 
movable. The position of his feet is indeseribal 
their deformation 












is so extraordinary delow the 





knee the bone appears to be twisted like a screw 
and his legs resemble the arm of a grown up per 
son. Theankle, the heel, and the tees are reversed, 
and the feet are flat. He has never used shoes, and 
the only way by which he ean convey anything to 
his mouth is by the toes of his right toot. He can 
put on and off his « 





thing in the same way, use a 
knife well, and cut a stick, or hold any other light 
instrument betwixt his tocs 


Extraordinary Tale. 
A child was deposited twenty-seven vears ore at 
the Foundling Hospital, at Brussels. having a flower 


tattooed on its arm. It was of the female sex, and 
was brought up by acountrywoman, paid by the 


Vhilanthropic Society. 





The infant became a vouny 
woman, and little is hoown of her career for some 
time, except that she had been in service tor about 
ten years. Now comes the wondertul part ot the 
story. An English family claims the paternity of 
the child, and a strict search is seton toot, what 


results in the future rich heiress being focnd in a 


most wretched place, in company with four sold 
and she herself reduced to the very last depres 


debauchery. 





A Man dislocates his Shoulder while asleep 


A Mr. Jacobs, of Canaan, Me., while dreat , 





one night, lately, that he v 
a tlock of sheep, awoke in great pa 


shoulder dislocated J 


as endeay 





*t what caused the cy 


tien is net known: but the dream wa aueed 
doubt, by the pain from the shoulder. and was at 
the moment of waking. It i« a fact general ad 


mitt 





1 now, we believe by scientific 





very noe or circumstance w 
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will often cause them to dream of events whit 


would require months or even years to experie: 


Curious, 
A correspondent of the Indiana Messenger states 
that while Mr. William Gilmona, of Arimot 


township, was haul 





liscovered a land ta held by one leg “ 2 
pumpkin and astene, where it bad been oa 

the rapid growth of the former The ' 
been held solong that the pumpkin had grow . 
it, and shaped a port f the «f ‘ 
When the vegetable was removed the priconer « 
released from hie confinement, and immed at 


travelled for other quart: re 


A Centenarian. 
Ther 





ie now living in Paria a venera 

arian named M. Tenace Gallet, w wa 
Villars St. Marcellin (Haute Mar 
serv od twenty-two years in the ar t part 
many » and was present at 
treat from Moscow 
Patriotic old Lady. 

Mrs Sarah Larrabee Lice he Ma ‘ 
gaa keer bind. taveniadn #16 ne, and 
Pag nthe ara I 

ars walked to Salem, rece 
ther art for the a a 
































(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LOVE-WORSHIP. 


BY AUGUSTA COOPER KIMBALL. 


I have seen a brow as purely bright 

As the snow just tinted with rosy light: 

Set round with locks of the softest brown, 
And gay with the splendor of beauty’s crown; 
But more than this—I discovered there, 

Close in the shade of that beautiful hair, 

That Genius, with fingers soft and light, 

Had shaped and modelled the forehead white. 
So my soul knelt down, when that brow passed by, 
In a service of love, I knew not why; 

Who'll dare to blame me for worshipping 80, 
Or chide my spirit ?—not God, I know! 


I have seen a pair of beautiful eves, 

With a tender change like April skies; 

Mildly radiant, deep and blue, 

With the star of love just shining through; 
And I saw a glimpse of the soul divine 

Start out from those depths of shade and shine, 
Aud my unchecked spirit reached and grasped 
That new-found soul with confiding clasp. 

©, in all the world there were no such eyes, 
To reveal the heaven where purity lies; 
Who'll dare to blame me for thinking so, 

Or chide my spirit ?—not God, I know! 


I have seen a strangely bewitching mouth, 
With the glowing warmth of the tropic South; 
A gleam of pearl in a fold of rose, 

Where the breath in balmy fragrance flows; 
Where dimples hurry from lip to cheek, 

In a roguish game of hide-and-seek. 
Sometimes I have almost dared to think 
Sweet thoughts would thicken about love's brink, 
And slip those lips in the dearest word 

That my waiting soul has ever heard; 

Who'll dare to blame me for hoping so, 

Or chide my spirit ?—not God, I know! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE OLD CLOCK. 


BY M. L. HOWARD. 








Tue hand old mahogany clock that had 
stood for several generations in the oak parlor, 
now Madame Anstice Prescott’s, had just struck 
the hour of eleven. The old lady had yielded 
just an hour before to the beneficent influence of 
sleep; and I, Lucia Lisle, had folded up my 
work, and now sat with my hands crossed on my 
lap, my brain filled with a thousand floating fan- 
cies, and my eyes fixed alternately upon the 
clock and the great wood fire that was taking 
fantastic shapes in the wide chimney. 

The last silvery chime of eleven had struck, 
and there might have been ten, perhaps fifteen 
minutes of silence, when I heard a sweet and 
prolonged echo, that seemed to come from be- 
neath the face of the clock. It soon shaped itself 
into an indistinct murmur, which glided into 
speech, becoming more and more intelligible as 
it went on. Through the little glass opening I 
could see the unwearied strokes of the pendulum, 
swaying with unerring exactness to the musical 
rythm of the words; while the miniature ship 
above seemed ploughing the imaginary billows, 
and spreading its fairy sails to some viewless 
breeze, which, however, produced no waving of 
the gray plumes of Caroline Prescott’s hat, left 
carelessly upon a corner of the clock frame. 

Telling a story! Ah, that is delicious! I ex- 
claimed, as the clock volunteered this delightful 
piece of intelligence. I listened eagerly for the 
soft, sweet tones that struck so tenderly upon my 
ear. I repeat them to you, gentle reader; or, if 
I shou/d mingle my own thoughts with the reve- 
lation, it will be because I already knew some- 
thing of the antecedents of the Prescotts, and 
may involuntarily substitute something of my 
own knowledge for that which the clock had 
witnessed. . 

Angelo Prescott, a clock-maker by occupation, 
born of an Italian mother (which accounts fur 
his baptismal name), and an English father, who 
had been a soldier in the Revolution, married a 
farmer’s daughter, in the year 1780, and settled 
in a quiet country town not far from Boston. It 
was eminently a love-match ; and the young pair, 
who were cheerful, thrifty and industrious, sought 
few other companions. Both had been educated 
in those homely New England virtues of industry 
and economy, which now, alas! are almost out 
of fashion upon the very soil where once they 
flourished most. Angelo had full employment— 
more orders, in fact, coming to him than he 
could fill; for people knew before the war that 
he had almost marvellous skill in his occupation ; 
and when peace was restored, every person bear- 
ing a certain rank became possessed of a house-. 
clock. It was the test of people “ well to do,” 
anda man would sooner give up any piece of 
furniture than the beloved clock. You may, if 
you please, fancy Madame Prescott’s clock /o- 
quitur, 

“T was fashioned by Angelo Prescott’s hand 
A delicate organism indeed was my possession. 
I think I may say, en passant, that I was his pet 
—the work hip of his happiest and most in 
spired moments. Indeed had he been disposed 
to part with me, I hardly know if he could have 
found a purchaser who would have paid for the 
extra labor bestowed upon me. He did not seek 
for one; for I was intended as a present to his 
beloved Isabella—the exact and methodical wife 
who regulated her works to a charm, when I was 
placed in the best room, within full sight, how- 
ever, of the open kitchen door. 

“I cannot describe the pleasure I experienced 
in watching this tender and gentle being. If 
clocks have hearts, mine, | am sure, grew to hers 
with most earnest affection. She passed ever 
before me with the tenderest smile and the most 
gentle words, as I kept watch and guard from 
my dark corner over the large, light, cheerful 
kitchen. Her feet would tread over its nicely- 
scoured floor with a soft sound, like falling snow. 
No bustle, no hurry—one look at my face told 
her that she was in perfect time; and, through 
her excellent management, there was never any 
hard or driving work todo. She never lost an 
hour in the morning, and went chasing after it 
allday. Breakfast with her was not the unquiet, 
carelessly spread meal of late risers. It was the 
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calm, social half hour, when a bright warm fire, 
a clean hearth and palatable food ditfuse a glow 
of real comfort, and prepare aman to go out 
very cheerfully to his daily labor. 

“ Isabella's place was at last vacant for a whole 
month—not vacant, but occupied hy another. 
How sad it seemed !—although the substitute was 


a pleasant, bright-eyed woman. I did not under- 


| stand it, until one day she brought down a lite 


flannel bundle and showed it to a neighbor who 
had called. Out of that bundle a tiny hand 
came forth, and a restless little eye peeped out. 
Small and weak as their owner was, it was the 
miniature likeness of Isabella. I realized it more 
fully the next day, when Angelo brought his wife 
down in his arms and seated her in a little rock- 
ing-chair, while the nurse placed a cradle beside 
her, and laid the baby within its deep shelter. 
Isabella looked up, as if glad to see my face, and 
then began a soft, cooing lullaby, and the baby 


ALA 


ept. 
“When the nurse departed, Isabella sent for | 


her sister’s daughter, a girl of fifteen years, or 
thereabouts, to assist her. She came the next 
day in the stage, and was heartily welcomed. 
She was a pretty, indolent girl—not much liking 
work; and Iam positive that the neat-handed 
wife would not have kept her a day, had she not 


been the child of her own sister. She was very 


careless of the baby, too, not loving to be con- | 


fined so much to the cradle; for now that Isabella 
had grown stronger, she was constantly worried 
by the neglect of the necessary household work. 

“Nor did Martha love the children that came 
afterwards; for in a few years there were more 
infants to tend, and lastly, a pair of twins. O, 
how the mother doted on those twins! They 
were boys—Herbert and Arthur—with the love- 
liest faces shaded by soft chestnut curls, and with 
brown eyes and red, moist lips. It seemed to me 
that my beats were quicker and louder when 
these angelic children came into the room; and 
they, too, loved me, and hung long, trailing gar- 
lands over my frame. The twins grew to be 
four years old; and Isabella, who had never 
gone out much, now accepted an invitation, once 
in a while, to pass the day with some old friend, 
leaving the children in Martha’s care. 

“T do not like to speak of Angelo Prescott as 
he now became. Afier the first few years of his 
happy marriage life he began strangely to slight 
the angel of his household, Isabella’s wistful 
look was sometimes fixed upon him in surprise, 
as if she could not believe that he cared so little 
now for her health and comfort, especially as he 
never forgot Martha’s. Who was sad or ill, 
weary or disappointed, Martha’s comfort was 
always consulted. 

“ At first it was pleasant enough to have him 
care for the orphan ; but it became so palpable— 
such a deep meaning to the case, that no one 
could mistake it. Poor Isa shut her eyes as long 
as she could, and at length ventured a few gentle 
and ineffectual remonstrances to them both. She 
saw in what spirit they were taken, and from 
that hour my darling never lifted up her head in 
the old consciousness of a wife’s dear trust in her 
husband. 

“Trouble was brooding over the h hold in 
other forms. Isa had just been talking to Mar:ha 
—not with scornful vituperation, as weak or un- 
just women will—but with the calm dignity of 
conscious rectitude in herself, and of grief for the 
sin of those whom she had loved and trusted, 
She had been saying that she must send her 
away from a house which she had so disgraced, 
and had found her a refuge with an aged and 
distant relative, who would receive her for her 
dead mother’s sake. Martha had replied angrily 
and insolertly, and Angelo entered while the 
words were on the girl’s lips. 

“She shall not go!’ was his first exclamation 
to his wife. ‘You would .make the house like a 
tomb with your white face. Martha shall stay, 
for she alone makes the children happy. I will 
not have her driven away.’ ‘ 

“Never again may I see such a look as the in- 
jured wife gave her husband! She put her hand 
to her side, and with a choking sob she began to 
speak. It was well that her husband angrily in- 
terrupted her, for I think she would have died on 
the spot. Her next words were calmly and qui- 
etly spoken. : ; 

“Her mother was my sister; she has a right 
to obey me. Martha, you will leave the house 
to-day! I have engaged your passage in the 
stage.’ 

“How this would have terminated, I know 
not; for at this moment Herbert came in, half 
carrying, half leading his twin brother Arthur, 
whose face was covered with blood. Isa flew to 
her child, and, in her deep anxiety and dread, 
she lost the memory of what had happened be- 
fore. Arthur had been struck by a stone near 
the temple. It was not intentional, and the poor 
boy who threw it now stood shivering, and faint- 
ly asking if Arthur would live. 

“ With what a white and ghastly face the poor 
mother took up her child and laid him upon his 
little bed—never, alas! to be taken up alive. 
His pulse fluttered, stopped, beat once again, and 
then stopped forever! Martha, pale, frightened, 
and perhaps deeply repentant, in view of this 
calamity, was thankful to leave the scene of 
trouble, and slipped off quietly when the stage 
came for her. I may as well say here, that she 
came to that house no more. 

“That night little Herbert, whose nerves had 
been completely unstrung by Arthur’s sudden 
death, was seized with brain fever, and was laid 
in the same little coffin with his twin brother. 
How often the mother came into the darkened 
parlor that day, and cast herself down by the 
low white covered bench on which the wide 
coffin rested, and how deep and intense was her 
agony, none but God knoweth! 

“No one knows how much may be laid upon 
a human heart and its owner still live. Isa lived 
—but always with that white ghastly face—lived 
to see her fair children—sweet May with bright, 
laughing eyes, and Lillie with her pale, pensive 
face, and Walter the calm, studioas boy—lived 
to see them all grown, Walter in college, and the 
girls settled in a distant city as teachers. (Wal- 
ter was the father of Madame Prescott’s hus- 
band 

“Isa lived through all—lived to see her hus- 








| but whose attention had 
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band depart, time after time, and knew in her 
secret soul that each time he met the creature 
who had poisoned her peace, and that more than 
half the gains which her own care and industry 
had helped to save, was lavished upon the un- 
worthy woman. 

“*Why did she not leave him ”’ 

“Do you think that she never thought of do- 
ing this? It was a thought always in her mind ; 
but Isa knew that she had that within that would 
bear on to the last. Moreover, she was ill, and 
this home was rightfully hers; and still deeper 
was the feeling that its walls must never again 
be contaminated by Martha’s presence—that 
presence that would make her go mad to think 
of as under the roof-tree that had sheltered her 
and her innocent children. 

“ But the day did come, when the spirit, broken 
down by misfortune, was about to leave the 
weary, wornout frame. Even the strong, proud- 
ly indifferent man was touched by the patient 
sweetness of that approach to dissolution. Isa 
lay in the parlor, where I could see her face. It 
had a shining look, as if it had caught the reflee- 
tion of heaven. May and Lillie came home to 
nurse her, and Walter brought his betrothed wife 
to help them watch over his dying mother. 

“It was worth a kingdom to hear the bold, 
reckless man ask pardon of that sweet, suffering 
saint. On his knees, all through one dreadful 
night, he begged and prayed her to forgive the 
terrible sin of his life. It was worth a kingdom, 
too, to hear her pray that he might be forgiven 
by that God to whom she was so soon to carry 
her griefs and sorrows. ©, the beauty and sub- 
limity of forgiveness! It is great—it is glorious! 
Nothing is so uplifting, so truly sublime, as when 
poor human nature, laying down the burden of 
life, lays down the memory of wrong and injus- 
tice, or remembers only to call upon the Good 
Father to forgive those who have inflicted them. 

“Did they say that Isa was dead? That mo- 
tionless figure upon the bed tells the story but 
too well. Never again shall those thin, tremu- 
lous fingers wind up my weights! Never more 
shall those dear eyes, whose brightness has so 
long been quenched; de raised to my face! Ah, 
how often have they been swimming in tears, 
when the hours have pealed out their chimes to 
mark the duration of a husband’s absence from 
his home! 

“The daughters went away from the mournful 
house, and Walter to his studies, for he was to 
be a minister. Angelo Prescott was a heart- 
stricken man; and though he received many let- 
ters from that wretched girl, begging to be allow- 
ed to come to the house and live with him once 
more, still the remembrance of Isa’s deathbed 
kept him from admitting her. He grew moping, 
silent and unfit for business. His establishment 
was given up, and he pined in the solitude of 
that dreary house. 

“At length Walter, now a minister of sacred 
things, came home, bringing his young wife; 
and it was to him that Angelo Prescott owed the 
great and glorious hope that he was forgiven for 
past sinfulness. He did not long survive, but 
his latter days were full of peace.” 

With a start I awoke from my long slumber. 
Madame Prescott and Caroline were waiting to 
go to bed, but would not disturb my deep dream. 
The old clock had just struck twelve—the witch- 
ing hour. How much had I heard, or seemed 
to hear, in the last nour! I looked at the grand 
old face, and the pitching, tossing ship above it, 
with greater reverence than ever. Ah, itis a 
solemn thing to hear its loud throbbing, and feel 
that each throb bears away some portion of the 
time which is but the prelude to eternity ! 





COLORED NOBILITY. 


The proper dress of a Kaftir chief is a kaross 
of leopard skin, which can be worn by no other 
Kaflir. Arms, legs and feet are left bare, and so 
is the head. Macomo, however, is very fond of 
turning out in European costume; and as he se- 
lects his wardrobe in a very diffasive manner, the 
effect he produces is more remarkable than ele- 
gant. Judge of my surprise at seeing the great 
leader of ten thousand warriors thus habited. He 
wore a blue dress coat with brass buttons, consid- 
erably too large for him, and very much the 
worse for wear; a pair of old dragoon trousers, 
with a tarnished gold stripe down the legs; yel- 
low velt-schoens; a shocking bad straw hat, no 
shirt, no waistcoat, and no stockings! He was 
mounted on a little rough ungroomed pony, with 
a cheap saddle and an old wornout bridie. In 
place of a riding-whip, he carried in his hand a 
knot-kneerie of formidable dimensions, and in his 
mouth was stuck a small blackened clay pipe. 
In addition to this, he was by no means sober, 
though not drunk “ for Macomo,” I was inform- 
ed. My interview with the worthy chief was not 
along one. I was introduced to him by a man 
that knew him. The great chief asking me to 
lend him sixpence, I complied, and saw him two 
hours later in a state of helpless intoxication ; 
my sixpence had done it.—Bentley’s Miscellany. 





RIVERS—HOW THEY FLOW. 


All rivers, small or large, agree in one charac- 
ter—they like to lean a little on one side; they 
cannot bear to have their channels deepest in the 
middle, but will always, if they can, have one 
bank to sun themselves upon and another to get 
cool under; one shingly shore to play over, where 
they may be shallow, and foolish, and childlike, 
and another steep shore, under which they can 
pause and purify themselves, and get their 
strength of waves fully together for due occasion. 
Rivers in this way are just like wise men, who 
keep one side of their lite for play and another 
for work; and can be brilliant, and chattering, 
and transparent when they are at ease, and yet 
take deep counsel on the other side when they 
set themselves to their main purpose. And riv- 
ers are just in this divided also, like wicked and 
good men; the good rivers have serviceable deep 
places all along their banks that ships can sail 
in, but the wicked rivers go scooping irregularly 
under their banks until they get full of strangling 
eddies which no boat can row over without being 
twisted against the rocks, and pools like weils 
which no one can get out of but the water-kelpie 
that lives at the bottom; but, wicked or good, 
the rivers all agree in having two kinds of sides 
—uskin. 

tee + 

“T pon’t see 11.”—Lord Nelson was un 
doubtedly the author of this slang phrase At 
the celebrated naval battle of Copenhagen, Nel- 
son, who was determined to continue the fight, 
been called to a signal 
of the commanding oficer to cease hostilities, 
placed his hand over his good eye, and pretend- 
ng to look with his blind one, said, “1 don’t see 
it,” and at once ordered a brisk renewal of the 
enyagement. 
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TO CORRBSPONDENTS. 


Antiquanias.—In the Puritan churches of Massa- 
chusetts, in the en tin boys were ranged 
on the stairs of the m », and a man 
Was appointed to keep people from sleeping, by 

means of a short clubbed stick, having at one 

end a knob, and at the other a fox-tail, with 









which he would stroke the women’s faces who | 


were asleep, and with the other would kaock un- 
rulv men and dogs. 

Housexkeren.—If you wish to know whether 
there isa bad taste to the water in vour well, 
spring or cistern, ask a stranger: he seon per 
ceives a peculiar taste in water which he is not 
accustomed to drink, while those who are habitu- 
ated to it have their tastes blunted—sometimes 
so, that they like that which is really noxious. 

Beitpen.—The capacity of some of the European 
churches is immense. 
modate over twenty thousand worshippers each, 
and three over thirty thousand, namely, St. Pe- 
ter's, at Rome, 54,000, the Milan Cathedral, 
37,000, and St. Paul's, at Rome, 32,0Q0. The 
largest: Protestant church in the world is St. 
Paul's, at London, which 
25,000 persons at one time. 
- D.—M. Bouchet, of Paris, has reported to the 
Academy of Sciences that all reservoirs of water 
for supplying cities should be shaded from the 
rays of the sun, and cleaned out once a month at 
least during the summer. Water in’ reservoirs 
exposed to the sun is liable to ferment in hot 
weather. 

Qvenisr.—It has often been noticed how slight a 
matter is frequently followed by remarkable re- 
sults. The upsetting of a gig was the occasion 
ot Washington's being born in the United States; 
an error of a miner in sinking a well led to the 
discovery of Herculaneum; and a blunder in 
nautical adventures resulted in the discovery of 
the island ot Madeira. 

Axtisan.—To hoop a firkin, pail, tub or barrel, 
when no iron bands or wooden hoops are conve- 
nient, pass an iron wire twice around and twist 
the ends to make them hold. It may be driven 
or tightened like an ordinary hoop. 

Myemontc. “nal examples of the power of 
memory are on record. Sir William Hamilton 
says, in his lecture on Memory, that Niebulr's 
memory was so good, that he once supplied from 
his own recollection a lost portion of a book of 
accounts, When employed in one of the public 
offices of Denmark. 
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CHIVALRY. 

Edmund Burke lamented that the days of 
chivalry had passed away, supposing that the 
last spark had been extinguished by the French 
revolution—its usages had long before that time 
sunk into disrepute ; but many of its influences, 
including some of the worst, were still in full 
force when the French revolution and the French 
revolutionary influences, rushing over Europe 
like a simoon, swept away every vestige of the 
old chivalric institutions, customs and feelings. 
Chivalry, like other great institutions, fitted for 
and springing from the character of the times, 
had fulfilled its mission. In the dark ages, it 
had interposed its mail-clad arm between the op- 
pressor and the oppressed—between the strong 
and the weak; it had doge more than all that 
Greek and Roman civilization had attempted ; it 
had raised woman from the lowly rank she occu- 
pied among the pagans, and enshrined her upon 
a lofty pedestal, as the incarnation of purity, 
truth and love. It had sanctified friendship, soft- 
ened the atrocities of war, smiled upon poetry 
and music, and paved the way for the growth of 
the arts. 

The origin of chivalry must, doubtless, be 
looked for among the ancient Germanic tribes. 
Among them the people were divided into two 
classes—masters and slaves; while the latter per- 
formed all the labor, war and chase were consid- 
ered to be the only occupation worthy of the 
former. Hence there rose up a race of warriors 
with whom military glory was the highest aim, 
and the thirst for renown the constant incentive. 
The different warriors, with their bands of fol- 
lowers, were subjected to the orders of a sove- 
reign; but in their own domains and territories, 
their power was despotic, reaching to the extent 
of life and death. Out of this unlimited power 
Sprung oppression and abuse; and the feudal 
times would have presented an unvaried history 
of crime, tyranny and sorrow, nad not chivalry 
sprung up in this dark time to prevent and miti- 
gate the spirit that prevailed. 

For the fartherance of great enterprises, the 
knights banded together in societies and orders, 
and a community of principle soon united almost 
all who bore arms. The knights professed to be 
animated by a love of justice, devotion to the 
fair sex, zeal for religion, veneration for the 
truth, a love of military fame, a contempt for 
danger, and a hatred for oppression. In support 
of these principles, life was freely perilled; the 
wishes of the fair were laws with the knights. 
Froissart tells us of a lady who commanded her 
faithful knight to appear in a tournament with 
no other covering to his body than one of her 
garments, and he esteemed the perilous order an 
honor and a priceless favor. Another lady threw 
down her glove in a circus, where lions were 
fighting, and commanded her true knight to de- 
scend into the arena and recover it, a feat which 
he daringly and safely performed. 

The knight-errants were wandering champions 
who roamed the world in search of adventures, 
rescuing distressed damesels, slaying powerful 
robbers and oppressors, and never happy except 
The 
jlow to this wild spirit was dealt by Cer 


in encountering some extraordinary peril 





dea 
vantes, in his immortal romance of Don Quixot 


At the time this shaft was launched the character 





of knight-errantry had sadly degenerated from 
ita pristine type. The grave narrative of th: 


Knight of La Mancha’s adventures, his encounter 








with the windmills, his love for Dulcinea, an 


his absurd chimeras, forever put an end to the 
career of the wandering sons of chivalry 

“ Bat if the material and least worthy 1 
chivdlry has passed," says @ modern writer, ‘ its 


spirit still remains—still invites men to high and 
+ 








nonorable deeds, and is indeed imperishable and 
immortal. The vows of knighthood, the cer: 
moniais of installation, the pomp and ceremony 


will accommodate | 


Ten of them will accom- | 


r 





| cludes 


| paintir 


| habitof hlowing his own 


of knightly feasts, have ov 
of the patriot, the 


warmth of the lover, the dieliry of the friend, 





ardor of the 
the loyalty and trath of the man of honor, do 
not sleep in the graves of C! arlemagne, Roland 
and Bayard.” 

The times have been when such fascinanng 
stories as Sir Walter Scott so well understood 


how to produce, would have sent a host of 


knight-errants into the field, bat in these days 
the law has monopolized the redress of urtev 
ances, and the occupation of the knights, lke 


Whoever should at 


tempt the career of a knighterrant in the present 


that of Othello, is pone 
dav, would be apprehended unter the statute 


led to cool his 


against vagrancy, and be compel 
valor in the House of Correction or Penitentiary 
_+eower -— 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

This young sprig of royalty is the subject of 
many rumors regarding his prospective marriage, 
which a dignified London sheet says “is an 
event which, in the natural order of things, may 
be looked for shortly The young princess se- 
lected is a daughter of Prince Christian, of Don 
mark, seventeen years of ace, exceedingly beau- 


tiful, and possessed of the right to succeed to the 
throne of Denmark. Communications were com- 
menced between the parties some time since. 
The revenues of the duchy of Cornwall have 
been accumulating for the Prince of Wales ever 
since his birth. These revenues amount to about 
$200,000 each year, so that subtracting the 
prince’s expenses, there ought to be about the 
sum of $3,500,000 invested for his benetit some- 
where. The London journals, in view of the 
large number of royalty’s sprigs which are to yo 
through the same process, look upon the subject 
slightly with eyes of speculation, and congratu- 
late the English public that “there will be no 
extraordinary pull upon the public purse on the 
occasion.” It is possible that such a matrimo- 
nial alliance between the crowns of Denmurk 
and England may engender serious disputes re- 
specting the Danish succession, as similar alli- 
ances have done in times of old. 
woe 

THE NEW ZEALAND GOLD-FIELDS. 
The newly-discovered yold fields at Tuapeka 
are exciting great interest in Otago and other 
provinces of New Zealand. A very interesting 
letter has been published by Mr. Gillies, a mem- 


ber of the provincial council, describing a visit to 
Tuapeka towards the end of June. He says the 
gold is found in some places lying on the tlet 
surface of the blue slate rock, and in’ one rich 
claim it lay sprinkled about like oats sown in a 
field. In others, and more generally, it is found 
in ledges of the rock and deposited in the hollows, 
where the ledge or hollow crosses what has for- 
merly been the course of the stream, In some 
places it is imbedded in the blue slate rock sev- 
eral inches, and it is to be found in the quartz 
The gold is doubtless to be found distributed 
over the whole valley in paying quantities. From 
careful inquiries of at least one hundred persons 
who had been longest at work, he was convinced 
that their average earnings had *been over two 
ounces per man per day, and that the averave 
earnings of all who had been at work with proper 
appliances would be at least an ounce a day. 
woe 9 ———_——- 

Great Enterrrise.—The London Times 
publishes a report of the directors of a canal now 
being constructed in India for irrigation pur- 
poses. More than fourteen thousand laborers 
were, at the date of the last advices, employed 
thereon. The entire length of the main trunk 
line will extend over about 310 miles, It is ese 
timated that between Soonkasala and Mittacon- 
dal 60,000 acres of land will be commanded for 
irrigation. The Koondair division of the project 
will, it has been estimated, command for irria- 
tion 300,000 acres of highly productive land in 
the valley. 

lll ala pcp 

Yaskre Skit —The workmen of MeCor- 
mick’s Reaper Manufactory, at Chicago, are 
building a magnificent reaping machine for the 
great Exhibition in London next summer. All 
the iron work will be polished, and the wheels 
will be burnished, at a cost of $50 each. The 
wood-work will be of a corresponding quality, 
and the machine will probably be the finest ever 
made. 


+ woe 


Birp Suow.—The largest bird show ever 
known in England has just been held at South- 
ampton. Every British bird, excepting the cuc- 
koo, was exhibited. Upwards of 2000 hving birds 
were shown, and stuffed specimens of the prairie 
hen, hybrid fowls, and a hybrid duck and turkey 
-_- =-o--, 

Just try 11.—Do not be afraid of diminish- 
ing yourown happiness by seeking that of others 
He who labors wholly for the benefit of others, 


and, as it were, forgets himself, is far happier 





than the man who makes hy the sole olject 
of all his atfections and exertions 
— =e 


Hoty uim!—The editor of the Taun 


zette must have been 





in a highly nervous state 


He save —" Will the gentle 


one day, lately 
man who left his pocket book 


on our table this 


afternoon call for his property wethout deia 
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A Facr.—The temptation is not here wher 
you are reading about or praying about it It is 
down in your shop, among bales and boxes, ten 

penny nails and sand-paper 
aca +2-e> —-= 
Uspocetepty.—A theological writer cor 
that Noah's ark, a« none of the anment 
gs of it exhibit any paddle wheels, must 
ave been a screw prope t 
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Quite Liktry —The man that wae in the 


rrane, vave the earache 

to hue nenghbors 
—- +e; 

Coimate oF Lospos It os said that 


tv of London th 





temperature of zero has never 
been recorced 
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Love —Jean Pau! env le 


a lady * heart at it aieare 
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A HAPPY MAN 
o eodere have heant of the 1) 
Hruneah &k—ae hmmenee were th 
his pareeesnons tamondse velacd at 
{ dollars The pleasures of poo 
this wealth are shown im hie manner of [ite 


eave Var at any perked of the 


leave his bower for a 





he dares not 

lis house w& not cunetre ted for comfort 

the security his pOeeeesrone To 

banglar proeot tt surrounded of every « 
‘ 


huh wall, and that by a lofty trom rail 


tpnumerable sharp spear be. 


contrived that if anyvhady touches them 


ot belle bey Helantiiy ring ef Barth 
hoops hue diamonds ia @ safe, buillin « 
wall, his bed ts placed againat it, that ne 


lar may break inte it without billing, of + 


waking him, and that he may amuse 


them without leaving his bel = Thi 
the hocks 


known before the 


with 





hoed with granite and ino, 


secret which must tx 





opened, if opened by violence, « diwed 
firearms takes place, whick will imevite 
the burglar, and at the same time @ 
belle in every room in the hoase are set 
He has but one window in his bere 
sash is of the stoutest iron; the shatter, 
thik sheet iron The ceiling of his + 
plated with tron several im hes thick, « 
The door 


cannot be entered ap les 


the thoor opening inte it te 
sheet iron, and 
muster of the secret combinations of t 
A case of a doson six barrelled revolver 
and capped les open upon the table with 
ot hus bed 

Few persons who think, @ contempor 
remarks, can see little difference bets 
man's lite and thatof a slave chained 
prison and beset with constant suspic ic 
and dangers Yho would wish to exche 
with the Duke of Hranswick ' The me 
he owns his diamonds, bat itte note, t 
him, they chain him to that spot, con’ 
to that prison, as thoagh he were « wh 
bim ap withtw an iron bed room surroan 
loaded pistols and death dealing mach 
worse position than are murderers ot 
They do not feed of clothe him, give hin 
prolong his life, or even acc umulate ne 
Ali the pleasure he has ie in simply Vomrky 
them, but there are a thousand things 
as portect tn form, as rich in color, ande 
in beauty, as they are, and which eve 
can enjoy as much as be hie diamond 
even the lithe flower by the wayside, © 
barefooted beggar boy tramples apor 
beautiful in form: the rainbow that str 
over the arch of the skies for the whol 
ere upon, is more brilliant; and the « 
heavens, or even the glad lie bird 
with music, as he goes warbling up te 
sun, is more glorious by @ thousans 
thousand times 
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ANEW DISH. 

A gontioman whose knowledge of 
was limited to a few words, and whe 
rant of the meaning even of those, 
one of our French restaurants a few 
“Vat vill you he 
said the French waiter, “T'll take son 
that—what do you call itt same as 


for his dinner 


terday—some French dish or other 
res ollect, sare, vat you did have day 
“O, some fried dish—let’s see, a fr 
chambre —1 believe that's what they ca 
poor waiter shrugged hie shoulders, 
a look of perfoct astonishment when 
called for a fried chamber maid 
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man affiicted with some chronic com 
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recommended Brandreth’s pille as 
In following the directions, which #& 
for inveterate cases must be daily + 
cured, be found it necessary, after th 
trial, to sit down with bie mouth op 
servant pitched them in with @ seoo; 
—o——-—-, 
Mesictaxna ~The law relating 
bands allows 24 musicians to eact 
band. The hands of the French rey 
ber nearly 50, some Austrian band 
The total number of musicians now 
ican army, amounts to nearly 14,40" 
$2,600,000 per year, their pay $i 
-—o* 
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f knightly feasts, have gone; but the devotion 
* the patriot, the ardor of the warrior, the 
armth of the lover, the fidelity of the friend, 
ie loyalty and trath of the man of honor, do 
»t sleep in the graves of Charlemagne, Roland 
id Bayard.” 

The times have been when such fascinating 
ories as Sir Walter Scott so well understood 
yw to produce, would have sent a host of 
\ight-errants into the tield ; but in these days 
e law has monopolized the redress of griev- 
ices, and the occupation of the knights, like 
at of Othello, is gone. Whoever should at- 
smpt the career of a knight-errant in the present 
ay, would be apprehended under the statute 
cainst vagrancy, and be compelled to cool his 
ilor in the House of Correction or Penitentiary. 





THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
This young sprig of royalty is the subject of 
any rumors regarding his prospective marriage, 
hich a dignified London sheet says “is an 
vent which, in the natural order of things, may 
« looked for shortly.” The young princess £0: 
ected is a daughter of Prince Christian, of Den- 
nark, seventeen years of age, exceedingly beau- 
ful, and possessed of the right to succeed to the 
‘rone of Denmark. Communications were com- 
renced between the parties some time since, 
“he revenues of the duchy of Cornwail have 
ven accumulating for the Prince of Wales ever 
nee his birth. These revenues amount to about 
‘200,000 each year, so that subtracting the 
rince’s expenses, there ought to be about the 
am of $3,500,000 invested for his benefit some- 
vhere. The London journals, in view of the 
irge number of royalty’s sprigs which are to go 
‘arough the same process, look upon the subject 
ightly with eyes of speculation, and congratu- 
ite the English public that “there will be no 
xtraordinary pull upon the public purse on the 
ceasion.” It is possible that such a matrimo- 
ial alliance between the crowns of Denmark 
ind England may engender serious disputes re- 
pecting the Danish succession, as similar alli- 
nees have done in times of old. 





THE NEW ZEALAND GOLD-FIELDs, 
The newly-discovered gold-fields at Tuapeka 
‘re exciting great interest in Otago and other 
rovinces of New Zealand. A very interesting 
etter has been published by Mr. Gillies, a mem- 
er of the provincial council, describing a visit to 
Tuapeka towards the end of June. He says the 
sold is found in some places lying on the flat 
surface of the blue slate rock, and in one rich 
‘laim it lay sprinkled about like oats sown in a 
field. In others, and more generally, it is found 
in ledges of the rock and deposited in the hollows, 
where the ledge or hollow crosses what has for- 
merly been the course of the stream. In some 
places it is imbedded in the blue slate rock sev- 
eral inches, and it is to be found in the quartz. 
The gold is doubtless to be found distributed 
over the whole valley in paying quantities. From 
careful inquiries of at least one hundred persons 
who had been longest at work, he was convinced 
that their average earnings had *been over two 
ounces per man per day, and that the averave 
earnings of all who had been at work with proper 
appliances would be at least an ounce a day. 





Great Enterrrise.—The London Times 
publishes a report of the directors of a canal now 
being constructed in India for irrigation pur- 
poses. More than fourteen thousand laborers 
were, at the date of the last advices, employed 
thereon. The entire length of the main trank 
line will extend over about 310 miles. It is ese 
timated that between Soonkasala and Mittacon- 
dal 60,000 acres of land will be commanded for 
irrigation. The Koondair division of the project 
will, it has been estimated, command for irriga- 
tion 300,000 acres of highly productive land in 
the valley. 





Yankee Sxitt.—The workmen of McCor- 
mick’s Reaper Manufactory, at Chicago, are 
building a magnificent reaping machine for the 
great Exhibition in London next summer. All 
the iron work will be polished, and the wheels 
will be burnished, at a cost of 350 each. The 
wood-work will be of a corresponding quality, 
and the machine will probably be the finest ever 
made. 





Birp Snow.—The largest bird show ever 
known in England has just been held at South- 
ampton. Every British bird, excepting the cuc- 
koo, was exhibited. Upwards of 2000 living birds 
were shown, and stuffed specimens of the prairie 
hen, hybrid fowls, and a hybrid duck and turkey. 
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Just TRY 117.—Do not be afraid of diminish- 
ing your own happiness by seeking that of others. 
He who labors wholly for the benetit of others, 
and, as it were, forgets himself, is far happier 
than the man who makes himself the sole object 
of all his atfections and exertions. 

<0 pies 

Hortp uim!—The editor of the Taunton Ga- 
zette must have been in a highly nervous state 
one day, lately. He says:— Will the gentle- 
man who left his pocket-book on our table this 
afternoon call for his property without delay.” 
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A Fact.—The temptation is not here whero 
you are reading about or praying about it. It is 
down in your shop, among bales and boxes, ten- 
penny nails and sand-paper. 
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Uspocsrepty.—A theological writer con- 
eludes that Noah’s ark, as none of the ancient 
paintings of it exhibit any paddle-wheels, must 
have been a screw propellor. 
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Quite Liktty.—The man that was in the 


habit of blowing his own praise, gave the earache 
to his neighbors. 
| 


2 
CuimMatEe or Loxpoy —It is said that in the 
city of London the temperature of zero has never 


been recorded. 


teres 


Love.—Jean Paul says love may slumber in 
a lady's heart, but it always dreams. 
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A HAPPY MAN! 

Our readers have often heard of the Duke of 
Brunswick—a man of immense wealth ; he has 
in his possessions diamonds valued at several 
millions of dollars. The pleasures of possessing 
this wealth are shown in his manner of life. He 
dares not leave Paris at any period of the year ; 
he dares not leave his house for a single night. 
His house is not constructed for comfort, but for 
the security of his possessions. To make it 
burglar prvof it is surrounded on every side by a 
high wall, and that by a lofty iron railing, de- 
fended by innumerable sharp spear heads, so 
contrived that if anybody touches them a chime 
of bells begin instantly to ring an alarm. He 
keeps his diamonds in a safe, builtin a thick 
wall; his bed is placed against it, that no burg- 
lar may break into it without killing, or at least 
waking him, and that he may amuse himself 
with them without leaving his bed. This safe is 
lined with granite and iron; the locks have a 
secret which must be known before they can be 
opened; if opened by violence, a discharge of 
fire-arms takes place, which will inevitably kill 
the burglar, and at the same time a chime of 
bells in every room in the house are set ringing. 
He has but one window in his bedroom; the 
sash is of the stoutest iron; the shutters are of 
thick sheet iron. The ceiling of his room is 
plated with iron several inches thick, and so is 
the floor. The door opening into it is of solid 
sheet iron, and cannot be entered unless one be 
master of the secret combinations of the lock. 
A case of a dozen six barrelled revolvers loaded 
and capped lies open upon the table within reach 
of his bed. 

Few persons who think, a contemporary well 
remarks, can see little difference between this 
man’s life and that of a slave chained to the 
prison and beset with constant suspicions, fears 
and dangers. Who would wish to exchange life 
with the Duke of Brunswick? The man thinks 
he owns his diamonds, but it is not so; they own 
him; they chain him to that spot, confine him 
to that prison, as though he were a thief; shut 
him up within an iron bed-room surrounded with 
loaded pistols and death-dealing machines, in a 
worse position than are murderers or pirates. 
They do not feed or elothe him, give him health, 
prolong his life, or even accumulate new riches. 
All the pleasure he has is in simply looking upon 
them; but there are a thousand things in nature 
as perfect in form, as rich in color, and as radiant 
in beauty, as they are, and which every person 
can enjoy as much as he his diamonds. Nay, 
even the little flower by the wayside, which the 
barefooted beggar boy tramples upon, is more 
beautiful in form; the rainbow that stretches out 
over the arch of the skies for the whole world to 
gaze upon, is more brilliant; and the sun in the 
heavens, or even the glad little bird all vocal 
with music, as he goes warbling up towards that 
sun, is more glorious by a thousand and ten 
thousand times. 





A NEW DISH. 

A gentleman whose knowledge of the French 
was limited to a few words, and who was igno- 
rant of the meaning even of those, called in at 
one of our French restaurants a few days since 
for his dinner. ‘ Vat vill you have, sare ?” 
said the French waiter. “Yl take some of that— 
that—what do you call it? same as I had yes- 
terday—some French dish or other.” “I do not 
recollect, sare, vat you did have day before dis.” 
“Q, some fried dish—let’s see, a fried fille de 
chambre—I believe that’s what they call it.” The 
poor waiter shrugged his shoulders, and put on 


ORIGIN OF ODD FASHIONS. 

Singular fashions of dress have almost always 
originated in the necessity of hiding some physi- 
cal deformity. For instance, the shoes at une 
time worn, terminating in points two feet long, 
and so troublesome that they had to be held up 
to the knee by chains, were invented in the mid- 
dle ages by Henry Plantaganet, Duke of Anjou, 
to conceal an enormous excrescence he had on 
one foot. Charles VIII. of France, instituted 
long, floating robes for short habits, to hide his 
misshapen legs. Francis I., wounded in the 
head at Pavia, cut off his hair and beard ; and 


the beards of France and England disappeared _ 


immediately. Bluff King Harry of England 
imitated his royal neighbor, and great was the 
murmuring of the sturdy Britons in consequence. 


They testitied their discontent to the king in | 


such a way, that the latter said one day, laugh- 
| ing, that his subjects seemed to set more by their 
| beards than their heads—ar i pl 'y 
| from the lips of aking who was by no means 
| economical of the heads of his people. 
| A beautiful lady of the court of Edward VI. 
| of England, invented patches to hide a blemish 





on one of her snowy shoulders, and for fifty years | 


the youngest and most charming women of Eu- 
rope aay SY to hide the color of their head 
under a thick paste, because the Duke de Riche- 
lieu, unwilling to show his gray hairs, had in- 
vented the odious and ugly fashion of powder. 
One single pretty fashion has sprung from the 
necessity of hiding an imperfection, and for that 
merits special notice; it is the lace-trimmed 
handkerchief invented by the Empress Josephi 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 
One of the finest steam vessels of war in the 
English navy is called the “ Monkey.” Horrible! 
Cholera is making great ravages in India, and 
a number of cases have appeared in London 
There is no theatre in Calcutta. There was one 
twelve years since, but it is now a Jesuit church 
Gold and silver were used as a medium of ex- 
change long before the art of coining was known. 
The State of New York owns probably the 
most valuable salt springs in the world. | 
It seems that Kossuth is not in consumption, | 
but enjoys good health, in spite of the newspapers. 
Salt has been sold at the South, lately, for one 
dollar per pound, and scarce at that. 
Real estate has doubled in value in Washing- 
ton city during the year just past. 
Dr. Windship the strong man can now lift 
| nearly three thousand pounds, it is said. 
| The American navy is being rapidly improved 
| and increased in every department, ships and men. 
A recent fearful tire at Antwerp destroyed two 
million dollars worth of property and twenty lives. 
They have Sunday preaching now at Barnum’s 
| Museum, New York. Goodness gracious ! 
In the last five months 250,000 stands of arms 
have come hither from Europe. 
Ram is the great destroyer in the army—pow 
der and shot are but second to intemperance ! 
All Boston is going to see the whale driven in 
harness at the Aquarial Gardens. 
Many of the army brigades shave established 
theatres among the forces on the Potomac. 
The fancy goods’ stores of Boston never did a 
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Josephine had bad teeth—now the older a wo- 
man grows, the more beautiful her teeth be- 
come, but in the days of the first empire, the 
dental art was in its infancy. To conceal her 
defect, the empress always carried in her hand a 
batiste handkerchief adorned with costly lace ; 
while conversing, she continually raised it to her 
face, producing the etfect of a cloud of perfumed 
lace waving about her. She carried the luxury 
of handkerchiefs to a great extreme, and was 
certainly the first woman who ventured to dis- 
play handkerchiefs costing two hundred dollars 
apiece. She has since been far surpassed in ex- 
travag: by the devotees of fashion. 








DEATH OF PRINCE ALBERT. 

The Prince Consort, Prince Albert, died on 
Sunday, 15th of Dee. of gastric fever. He was 
the second son of Ernest, Duke of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, and was born Aug. 26, 1819. He was 
educated at the University of Bonn, where he 
remained during three academic sessions. In 
1838 he came to England, to the court of Queen 
Victoria, and a{ year later the queen announced 
to the privy council her intention of marriage 
with him. The marriage was celebrated Feb. 
10, 1840. He was precluded by his position 
from taking any active part in politics, and con- 
sequently devoted himself to the promotion of 
the arts and sciences. The great World’s Fair 
of 1851 was due to his exertions as president of 
the Society of Arts. He was also president of 
many charitable associations, in which he took an 
active part. He was field-marshal, knight of the 
garter, and other orders, besides holding many 
other honorary offices. His influence has been 
exercised quietly, but most beneticently, for the 
advancement of all the arts of peace. It seems 
to be generally admitted that he leaves an hon- 
orable and untarnished reputation, and that the 
queen deeply mourns her bereavement. The 
effect of his disease will, doubtless, be to allay, in 
a measure, the irritation of the British people, 





a look of perfect ish when his 
called for a fried chamber-maid. 





MepicaL AND ARITHMETICAL.—A gentle- 
man afflicted with some chronic complaint, was 
recommended Brandreth’s pills as a sure cure. 
In following the directions, which say the dose 
for inveterate cases must be daily increased till 
cured, he found it necessary, after three months’ 
trial, to sit down with his mouth open, while his 
servant pitched them in with a scoop shovel. 





Musicrans.—The law relating to military 
bands allows 24 musicians to each regimental 
band. The bands of the French regiments num- 
ber nearly 50; some Austrian bands number 80. 
The total number of musicians now in the Aicer- 
ican army, amounts to nearly 14,400, at a cost of 
$2,600,000 per year; their pay is $15 per month. 





Noruixc Lost.—The actor Beaubourg, who 
was extremely ugly, playing the part of “ Mithri- 
dates,” in Racine’s play, “‘ Monime,” said to him 
in character, “Ah! sire, you change counte- 
nance.” A wag in the pit exclaimed, “let him 
do s0, don’t stop him.’”” 





Stxcutar.—The boa constrictor at the Gar- 
den of Plants, Paris, which swallowed its blanket 
some time ago, and disgorged it about a month 
afterwards, has just died, owing, as is supposed, 
to its having retained so indigestible a mass such 
a length of time in its body. 





Wuart a Prize!—On the south wall of a 
church at Lewisham, Kent, is a monuinent toa 
woman of great excellence: “ Elizabeth, wife of 
Major-General Hamilton, who was married near 
forty-seven years, and never did one thing to dis- 
please her husband !” 





Very tuix.— I have just met your old ac- | 


quaintance Daly,” said an Irishman to his friend, 
“and was sorry to see he has almost shrunk 
away to nothing. You are thin, and I am thin, 
but he is thinner than both of us put together.” 
Se 


Ricues anp Poverty.—There is no for- 


tune so good but it may be reversed, and none | 


so bad, but it may be bettered. The sun that 
rises in clouds may set in splendor, and that 
which rises in splendor, may set in gloom. 

+ 


Tur Friesp to Fatt.—A man having been 





told that the price of bread had been lowered, | 


“ This is the first time I ever rejoiced at the fall 
of my best frie d.”’ 


1 upon the affair of the Trent. The 
sentiment of loyalty in England is so deep and 
devoted that it approaches personal reverence 
and affection ; and this sudden visitation of death 
to the royal household will, for a season, occa- 
sion general sorrow, in the midst of which ani- 
mosities languish, and anger abates. The Eng- 
lish people, now so wiidly exasperated at the 
inhabitants of the Northern States, ought not to 
need the reminder that although we do not par- 
ticipate in their grief, we slare in their respect 
for the memory of their prince deceased. He 
had many traits which good men honor, and his 
memory will be honored here as it deserves, 
irrespective of any temporary irritation between 
the mother land and our own. 





A TERRIBLE AGeNntT.—Experiments are being 
made at the Washington Navy Yard with an 
apparatus for the ejection of “ liquid fire.” At 
a recent trial, a steady stream of the burning fluid 
was projected 50 yards from a force pump con- 
trived for the purpose. The locality where the 
experiment was made was covered with a perfect 
sheet of flame. 





Fisuinc Bounties.—Bounties to tishermen 
were payable the first of January. The Yarmouth 
Register says the amount due in the Barnstable 
district is $45,000. In Gloucester the sum is 
$125,000. In the middle of hard winter the 
bounty will bring relief to many a poor man’s 
door. 





SeaLep ur.—For nearly six months no ves- 
sel from a foreign port has entered New Orleans. 
That city, in this cold weather, is perspiring in- 
side of a bottle with the cork in—and sealed 
hermetically. 

oo 

Feeitnc ror ANOTHER.—A Quaker once 
hearing a person tell how much he felt for anoth- 
er who was suffering and needed his assistance, 
drily asked him, “ Friend, hast thou felt in thy 
pocket for him ?” 








Muscie.—Somebody says: ‘Cabbage con- 
tains more muscle-sustaining nutriment than any 
| othe. vegetable whatever.” Yet we never knew 
| that tailors were particularly muscular 





— ¢ see + —____. 
Just so.—Laziness travels so slowly that 
poverty soon Ov ertakes her. 


ee ee 


Ratuer peer —Some of the lakes of Swit- | 


zerland are one thousand feet deep. 


. 





Trre.—Short reckonings make long friend- 
; ships. 


better | than during the late holidays. 
George Bosworth, Englishman, cut his throat 
and died in New York, lately. Intemperate. 
The National Theatre in this city, long shut 
up, is now opened as a fancy concert hall. 
We see that government declines to raise any 
more cavalry regiments. It is an expensive arm. 
Mrs. Partington says one is obliged to walk 
very circumscrumptiously these slippery times. 
The young lady who was “driven to distrac- 
tion”’ is now afraid she will have to walk back. 
There are said to be some seven hundred per- 
sons in Ohio who are professional counterfeiters. 





ANOTHER FEMALE BLONDIN,. 

In Worcester, England, quite a sensation has 
been created by a girl, aged 15, named Sarah 
Abbott, an actress attached to the ciryue of Mr. 
Hunter Mantle, crossing the river Severn on a 
rope ala Blondin. The crowds of people on 
each side of the river were immense—in fact, it 
seemed as if all Worcester was concentrated on 
the banks. The rope was fixed to poles on the 
Newport Street side, and fastened to a tree in a 
garden opposite, in Hylton Street, and it was in 
length about one hundred yards, and in height 
some fifteen or twenty feet. It was a four-inch 
rope (three inches less than the one used by 
Blondin), and, all things being in readiness, the 
daring traveller, about twenty minutes past four, 
mounted a stage at the Hyiton Street end of the 
rope, and to the strains of the circus band com- 
menced her daring feat. With great contidence 
for a girl of such tender years, she advanced step 
by step, and without the slightest hesitation pass- 
ed on amid the cheers of the people till she 
reached the incline on the Newport Street end, 
which she ascended with apparent ease, and was 
received by a gentleman who had mounted a 
ladder fixed by the landing-stage for that purpose. 





Cuitpren.—Did you ever think of it, how 
independ hildren are of ci es? How 
the children of the poor are as happy with a 
penny toy, with a bit of broken ‘china, a rag 
baby, or their mud pies, as the offspring of the 
rich with their endless variety of playthings, se- 
lected with so much care from the most expen- 
sive shops?’ Do you know how ready children 
are to find enjoyment in any condition, with a 
contentment and cheerfulness which grown-up 
people may indeed envy? It is not until they 
become acquainted with the conventionalities of 
the world, and find they lack what is most im- 
portant in the world’s eye, that discontent creeps 
into the heart, and dissatisfaction takes the place 
of this blessed state. 








Russert THE SNop!—This flunkey corre- 
spondent of the London Times, with the natural 
arrogance of his class, is sending home letters by 
every steamer, blackguarding this country, its 
institutions and people, and still he is wined and 
dined by the state officials at Washington. A 
coat of tar and feathers would be his just reward. 





Boston Harsor.—There are already 150 
guns mounted at Fort Warren, and in a tew days 
200 will be in position. The garrison at the fort 
has been strengthened by the addition of one 
hundred men. 


see 





Inprans.—The Apache Indians are commit- 
ting all sorts of excesses in Texas, burning, kill- 
ing and destroying generally. They behaved 
better when Uncle Sam was there to take care of 
them. 





CHaritTaBLe.—The late John Goodnow, Esq., 
wholesale grocer, of this (iy, leaves some $25,000 
to his native town, Sudbury, for a public jibrary, 
and the rest of his estate to his nearest relatives. 





Navat.—The navy department is receiving 
thirty Dahlgren guns of the heaviest calibre every 
week, which are immediately mounted on board 
the new gunboats and other war vessels. 

—— eee 

Portiasp Harpor.—A committee of the 
| city yovernment of Portland have gone to Wash- 
ington to represent to government the defenceless 
condiuon of that harbor. 





+ ee + 














it is “much joy” when you first get married, 
} but it is more juwy after a year or 80 

| _—_—— =o -— + 
Personat.—General Scott is said to look 
more cheertul and less careworn than when he 
| left the country a few weeks ago. 


Foreign Mtews. 


It is reported that the Prussian vessel of war, 
Amazon, which was sent on a voyage to Lisbon, 
for the purpose of exercising the cadets, has 
foundered in the Atlantic. 

The French excavators of the Suez Canal 
have found, it is said, the ries of an Egypuan 
citv buried under a bed of sand, with accom- 
pany ing embalmed crocodiles and mummies, 





The city of Vienna has appropriated ten 


| thousand florins to enable a certain namber of 


intelligent artizans of limited means to visit the 
Universal Exhibition at Loudon next year 

Henry Longeloth was a gingerbread baker of 
Chatham, England. He lived ull he was 103 
vears old, retaining his faculties and attending to 
his business until a few hours before his death, 
which took place on the 23d ult. 

Horse chestnuts are used in Switzerland to 
fatten sheep for mutton, the flavor of which 1s 
said to be highly improved by them. ‘They are 
there crushed in mills similar to our cider mulls, 
and fed in measured proportions; otherwise 
sheep, in their greediness, will injure themselves 

Private advices from Paris and 7 oalon assert 
that the armor plates of the iron-plated frigate, 
La Gloire have become loosened upon her sides 
from the ship's working when at sea, and that she 
consequently leaks to such an extent when under 
steam that she is in reality unseaworthy 

The Iberia, a Spanish liberal journal, has just 
been fined 40,000 reals, for having in its London 
correspondence, remarks in praise of Don Juan. 
This journal finds the expression of its opinion 
rather an expensive luxury, [t has paid since 
the first of April, 151,000 reals ia the shape of 
tines. 

The celebrated historian, Schlosser, has refused 
to give anything to the subscriptions which are 
being made for the construction of a German 
tleet. “IT have not,” he said, “studied the 
history of nations and states for sixty years, 
without learning that a tleet cannot be created 
by charisable donations.” 

The tirst portion of the London subterranean 
city railway will be opened on the first of May 
next. It will extend from Paddington t+ Vic- 
toria Station It will be so wide aud well lit 
that it will seem more like a well-kept street by 
night than a subterranean passage. It passes 
right under Fleet Street ditch, the fullest and 
foulest of the London sewers. 


—-—_— 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Not that which men do worthily, but that 
which they do successfully, is what history makes 
haste to record. 

Do you think a rough hand, rudely swept 
over the strings of the human heart, will be 
likely to bring much music out of it! It will 
bear no such performance. 

“For my part,” saia Alton Locke, “I seem 
to have learnt that the only thing to regenerate 
the world is not more of any system, good or bad, 
but simply more of the Spirit of God.” 

Learning, it is said, may be an instrament of 
fraud ; so may bread, if discharged from the 
mouth of a cannon, be an instrument of death. 
Each may be equally effective for evil. 

The tongue of a man is powerful enough to 
render the ideas which the human intellect con- 
ceives, but in the realm of true and deep senti- 
ment, it is but a weak interpreter. 

A tenacious adherence to the rights and liber- 
ties transmitted from a wise and virtuous ances- 
try, public spirit, and a love of one’s country, 
are the support and ornament of a government. 

There is an affected humility more insufferable 
than downright pride, as hypocrisy is more abom- 
inable than libertinism. ‘Take care that your 
virtues be genuine and unsophisticated. 

If you be nettled with severe raillery, take 
care never to show that you are stung, unless you 
choose to provoke more. The way to avoid be- 
ing made a butt, is not to set up for an archer. 

If you would add a lustre to all your accom- 
plishments, study a modest behaviour. To excel 
in anything valuable is great; but to be above 
conceit on account of one’s accompKshments is 
greater. 

A good man who has seen much of this world 
and is now tired of it, says, ‘‘ The grand essen- 
tials to happiness in this life are, something to 
do, something to love, and something to hope 

for.” 








“Tthank my Heavenly Father,” says Mrs. 
Child, “for every manifestation of human love ; 
I thank him for all experiences, be they sweet or 
bitter, which help me to forgive all things, and 
to enfold the whole world with a blessing.” 

As, when we have thoughtlessly looked at the 
sun, our dazzled eyes, though closed, behold it 
still, so he who is smitten by love, beholds by 
day and by night, the radiant image of her upon 
whom he has too rashly gazed. 


Moker's Budaet. 


The brigade that ought to reap glory>-Sickles’s 
Brigade. 

The only blusterer from whom a brave man 
will take a blow is the wind. 

Bullets can sing and whistle, but they are not 
pleasant musicians. 

An arch young !sdy should be an archer, for 
she can bend her beau as she pleases. 

We had better be out of the world than have 
everybody wishing us out of it. 

When people are crazy to marry they attach 
no consequence to conseqyaences. 

This is a fast generation, but our ancestors 
certainly got ahead of us in the world. 

Court jesters are not the only wits that make 
fools of themselves. 

The weak may generally be joked out of any- 
thing but their weakness 

When a woman wishes to be very affectionate 
to her lover she calls bim a “naughty man.” 

If the doctor orders bark, has not the patient 
a perfect right to growl ! 

“Don't ery, litth boy. Did he hit you on 
purpose?’ “ No, sir, he hit me on the head.” 

Even if your heert is in a cause, it doesn’t 
follow that you should ‘ put your foot in it.” 

A poor fellow sometimes lives only for his wife, 
when she would much rather he would die for 
her. 

“ A man cau't help what is done bzhind his 
back,”’ aa the scamp said when he was kicked 
out of doors. 








Tt was observed of a celebrated physician that 
he never said in company, “1 drink your health,” 
but “* My service to you.” 





Why is a vain, ssung lady like a confirmed 
drunkard! Because neither of them is sate 
fied with a moderate use of the zirse 





“What plan,” said one actor to =nother, 
‘shall I adopt to fill the house at my benefit?” 
“ Invite your creditors,”’ was the tart reply 





Mataimony.—Some sland ) nm i« : ; 
andering bachelor says | indication is like that of bouys off « harbor— 


When a girl has too many hove about her, the 


shallowness. 
It is not known what season of the yess oar 


first parents were placed in Eden, b 
out in ‘' the fall 





y went 





A young man named Neck, has recently heen 
marned to Mies Heels ? 


They are now, there 
fore, lit 


rally ued Neck and Heels together 








Muill and Scissors. 


A letter received from Seth Webb, Jr, Com 
mercial Agent of the United States at Port au 
Prince, Havti, under date of Nov 16, says 

All the agricultural products of Hayt are 
larger than ever before since the time of the 
‘ren The coffee crop is better 1a quality and 
More in quantity than at any other me since the 
independence of the island. Jt will exceed 
5U000 Gad pounds 








California editors apprehend considerable 
ditticalty in working she telegraph to the Rastero 
tes inthe winter months One paper savs 
hus far the storms in the mountains have 
senously retarded communication with the Fast 
—whether owing to the chill and density of the 
atmos} here or the insulation of the wires in ice 
we are not informed 





The petroleum oi! business at Alleghany City 
Pa.,is said to be immense The wharves are 
crowded with it, and flatboats are constantly 
taking it away. Numbers ef refineries have 
been erected, but they cannot supply the de 
mand. Crude oti is sold there at. fifteen cents 
per gallon, the refined oil forty-two cents for the 
best qualities —prices which pay liberally 

The city of Charleston has suffered by fire 
more severely than any other city of its size ia 
the world. In 1778 there were 252 houses con 
sumed; in 1796, nearly a third of the city was 
destroyed, involving loss of property to the 
value of $2,500,000, Again, ir the great fire of 
1838, the loss was estimated at $5 000,000 

Irreverent photographers to London are mak- 
ing fun of Spurgeon’s recent gorilla lectures, 
and have just issued a little card picture, entitled 
“Rev C H Gorilla,” and representing one of 
those interesting animals climbing @ tree, as nat- 
ural as life, only the head and white neckcloth 
are of Spurgeon ! 

A frightful catastrophe is reported to have oc 
curred near Sarahsville, Noble county, Ohio, a 


\ few nights since. The dwelling house of Gill 


Moore took fire in the nyht and burned to the 

ground, with Mrs. Moore and four children in- 

side in bed, asleep. They were all utterly 

consumed 

The sorghum sugar culture has been very ex 

tensive this past autumn, and the loss of the 
' Louisiana sugar crop will, accordingly, be mach 
less felt. The value of saccharine productions 
in Towa is stated to be a million of dollars, and 
other western States have made quantiues of 
corresponding value. 

The French national debt in the peacefal 
times since 1815 has beon constantly increasing 
In 1815 it was but little more than $250 000,000 ; 
in 1851 it was more than a thousand millions ; 
and in 1858 it was almost two thousand millions, 
and since that has rapidly advanced 

From all portions of the great West intelli- 
| gence brings favorable accounts of the growing 
| wheat crop; and it is stated as a general fact 
| that at this season of the year, appearances for 
| an abundant harvest were never so promising. 
| Isaac Jones, of Sheffield, now 102 years old, 
is probably the oldest man in western Massachu- 
setts. He is very deaf, totally bald and partially 
blind, but he still has muscular vigor er Jagh lett 
to saw half a cord of wood per day. 

A young man about twenty years old, named 
| George Harvey, deliberately shot and killed his 

father while he was lying asleep upon a lounge 
at his residence near Port Leydon, Lewis county, 
| N. ¥., on the 19th ult. The murderer escaped. 
| One of the “ Banks of Deposit,”” as they are 
} called in England, has lately stopped payment, 

with liabilities to the extent of $1,800,900, and 
assets for $275,000 only. Many of the deposi- 
| tors belonged to the poorer classes. 
| The freight business on all the New York 
roads to the Mississippi is said to be enormous 
and besond the capacity of the roads. The 
Pennsylvania Central had in one day 40,000 
hogs at Pittsburg. 

The Merrimack River is said to have been 
discovered by Captain Samuel Champlain, on 
the 17th of July, 1605. He was exploring the 
coast of New England, under orders of Henry 

vs 
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Seven Jewish and eight Christian medical 
students in the University of Warsaw have been 
condemned to serve as common soldiers in the 
Russian army in Orenburg. 

Pennsylvania coal lands are hereafter to be 
taxed ax well on the deposit as on the surface 
valuation. Heretofore there has been no tax on 
the deposit. 

They have got a printing press on board the 
U.S. flagship Minnesota, inthe Hampton Roads, 
and Charles L. Newhail, of Southbridge, in this 
State, is master printer. 

Fourteen of the 133 members of the Vorts- 
mouth Mechanic Association have been conaected 
with the association over forty years. 

A late Halifax paper announces the arrival of 
fifty-four ounces of Tangier gold, in bars, for 
which $20 per ounce was asked. 

The Mexican cotton manufacturers are getting 
their cotton from Texas, at the low rate of nine 
cents per pound. 





Rlarniages. 


In this city, by Rev. Phineas Stowe, Captaia Abdon K 
Gove to Mire Lucy MeSheehy 

By Kev Dr Stow, Lieutenant Theodore *® Floyd to 
Mise Sarah Jane Batey 

By Kev WK Alger, Mr Richard K Post to Mine 
Abby K Goldthwait 

By Kev) Mr Miner, Mr Joseph A Plommer to Mies 


‘app 
y Kev John B Todd, Mr George M. Cook to Mise 

Mary A Nash 

By Kev Li Mo Dexter, Mr Daniel Jenkine to Miss 
Maria Augusta Jenkins 

By Kev Mr Collyer, Mr Edward Lo Barnes to Mies 
Elizabeth Lincoln 

At Charlestown. by Kev Abbott BE Kittredge, Mr 
Charles H. Baliey to Mine Kuth Waire 

At Bomervilie, by Kew G GG Fairbanks Mr Seymour 
C. Walker to Mime Marijia Bo Smith 

At Exet Cambridge, by Kew WW Parker, Mr Wi 
liam * Soule t) Mise § Emenie *heriff 

At Lyon. by >. Parsons Cooke, Mr Charles Bo ieed 
to Mies Lydia A treed 

At lowell, by Kew Mr Biaacheard Mr Joho F White 
to Mies Ewtma N Waite 

At Nesbaryport, by Kew D T Fiske Mr Jaques bume 
to Mins Jane W Bartiett 

At Worcester, by Kev Lemuel Mow, Mr Wiham Aliew 
b toMre Emeline D Simmons 


Deaths. 


Tn thie city. Mre fare B Baroey ), Mr Linus A 
Phiilipe 47. Mr Lyman Leeks 57) Mre Ann Po Bons 








io, 31, Captain Joho Whiteome G4. Myr Levi Wieutt 
4, Mre Baran A Kendall, 47; Mre Merah Aun Ane 
ley, &% 


At Koxbury, Mre Faany A Bent, 21 Mies Kittie 
Haeiings 16 
At lorchester, Mrs Jerusha Hoibronte 
At Cambridge Mise Anna Stevens 7% 
At Routh Bettuate Mr Dimmick Bowker ‘2 
At Kast Boston, Mre Bareh A Simmons ie 
At Maiten, Mre Jolla A Larkin @ 
At Jameica Viain, Mr John Coffin Joner % 
At Beverly, Mre Charlotte Wo Lovett 7 Mre Pergr 
Girdier, 7% 
A! Newburyport, Mrs Abigail F ftaneond 41 Mre 
Adele Kimtall. iv 
] At New Hedford, Mr Henry Piece 10. Mr Kirbard 
| Johnson, 2d 67 
__ At Basem, Mr Bara (ieborne 73 Mr Isane Kilbes 


At Middietoro . Mre Lary #oift. #6 

At Dertmoath Mr Benjamin Tucter * 

At lanrester Mr Jobo M Weahbarn & 

At Weet Newbury Mise Klien M. Jaques, i* 
bem. 7 





‘age tater, (aptate Jothe Pecterd © 
voter Mre Sophia A Wheeler + 
At becey Mre Charlies C Willams 6) 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union. } 


THE UNKNOWN. 
BY JOHN W. DAY. 


I watch the mazy dancers’ hurrving feet, 


I see the wheeling circles come and go; 
Above the lamps in golden plumage meet, 
Beneath dark forms and arms of circling snow. | 
Not long [I stand an idler—sure and slow 


I feel the influence of a secret mind: 

‘Tis found! Thy beauty’s kindling glance I know, 
Where sweeps the pulsing tide, as when the wind 
Stirs up some lordlier wave, whose crest the 

moonbeams tind. 


I know thee not—and yet I know thee weil! 

The cheek where England's rival roses blend, 
The steadfast brow, beneath whose mantling spell 
The soul shines forth, and bids the gazer bend 

To hail a peerless work; till age descend 
The deep-worn path where mortal vistas die. 
The heart with moat and bulwark shall detend 
This glorious hour, till earth, and air, and sky 
Fade like a half-learned task before the school- 


boy's eve. 


1 know thee not—and yet [ know thee well! 

1 know not where thy radiant home may be; 
What joys are round thee—what bright hopes dispel 
The clouds of care, and shape all pure and tree 

Thy spirit's onward course; we may not sce 
The freight that crowds the home-bound Indian 
sail, 
When ranging swift along the briny lea 
Her streamers wave to grace the friendly gale, 
And to the seaman’s ear rings out the pilot's hail! 


I know thee not—and yet I know thee well! 
I may not say if cloud, and time, and strife 
Have trained thy powers divine—if stormy swell 
Hath drowned the hope thou nursed in earlier 
lite ; 
Where beaming eye and silver speech is rife, 
We oft discern a heart foretasting heaven, 
When ‘tis a mask to hide the festering knite— 
The heart grown wild with sorrow’s trenzied 
leaven, : 
The starved, beleagured soul that fronts th’ “ in- 
fernal seven.” 


I know thee not—and yet I know thee well! 

Thy form bath waked and fired an ancient shrine: 
A Druid altar, reared in barren dell, 

Where cold winds blow and glooming shadows 

twine; 

The ghostly glare lights up the blasted vine, 

The storm-split oak, the range of crumbling stone; 
And while the spectral hounds of Memory whine, 

I sit and muse on early hopes o’erthrown, 

Amid this whirling hour, with life and God alone! 


I know thee not—and yet I know thee well! 
I feel the impress of a kindred soul; 
When on the heavenly plains and mounts we dwell, 
And each through varying sphere attain the gaol, 
Then, while with velvet wheel the centuries roll, 
The truth shall come we knew not here below; 
The power that holds with firm and sure control 
The parted triends of time, shall broader flow, 
Till clime, and tribe, and tongue fade in its 
quenchless glow. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


A STORY OF A PACK OF CARDS, 


BY J. L. DUKE. 





Iw the beginning of the month of June, 18—, 
T left Washington for the purpose of making a 
geological excursion among the Alleghany Moun- 
tains. The weather was very beautiful, and all 
nature decked in her complete spring apparel, 
offered a thousand charms to a traveller's gaze. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad was not 
completed at that time, and I made my journey 
on horseback. After a few days’ journey I 
reached the foot of the Alleghanies, and com- 
menced my ascent. The scenery through which 
I passed was wild and grand. Here I saw im- 
mense forests in which, perhaps, the foot of man 
had never trod, and mountain streams forcing 
their way through precipitous gorges next at- 

tracted my attention. 

One day I rode five miles without meeting a 
living soul. Towards evening I reached the hut 
of a woodeutrer. He received me cordially 
enough, and cfored me a bed, but he knew so 
little of the country that he could not direct me 
where to find a shelter for the next night. 

The next morning I started at hazard, keeping 
beside a mountain river as long as I could. At 
last I left its banks, and after continuing my 
journey for some hours I fancied I entered isto 
a less wild-looking country. 

Already the day began to decline, the setting 
sun was enveloped in a cloud of gray vapor, and 
I felt one of those melancholy moods. stealing 
over me which a solitary traveller at the close of 
day frequently experiences. 

Every now and then I cast uneasy glances 
around me, for I had no idea where I was going. 
At last I perceived a path before me. My heart 
beat with hope. It was doubtless one of those 
paths which are often to be seen through the 
mountains—paths which always lead the traveller 
to -ome hospitable roof. 

Soon the lowing of a cow changed my hope 
into a certainty, and a turn in the path brought 
to my view a wreath of smoke, and another turn 
brought me in front of a charming dwelling, 
surrounded by a carefully kept garden, and with” 
well cultivated tields all around it. 

Tt was a much superior habitation to what is 
generally met with in the mountains, and al- 
though it had evidently been built for many 
years, it was the very perfection of neatness. 
The front of it was entirely covered with honey- 
suckle, through which the little Gothic windows 
peeped. he interior was in harmony with the 
exterior, Everything bespoke cleanliness and 
care; itis trae the furniture was old-fashioned, 
but it was none the worse for wear. 

In the sitting-room two muskets were sus- 
pended against the wall, some powder flasks and 
several game hays, and above these, as if it were 
the only object worthy of that honor, was a pack 
of cards fastened to the wall) This singular 
ornament was fixed there by a large nail which 

penetrared the entire pack, and the black head of 
whi h rested on the ace of hearts. 








Before the door of the house sat an old man 
about eighty years of age; his white hair tell in | 











s around his shoulders, and his whole ex- 
His face 
was almost entirely free from wrinkles, and the 
natural gaiety of his disposition was reflected in 


terior revealed health and strength. 


his blue eyes as well as in every movement of his 
lips. He was one of those men, the winter of 
whose life is so blessed by heaven that it is calm 
and serene. 

The old man’s family consisted of three per- 
sons—his only son, a man of forty vears of age, 
his son’s wife and their child. The latter, about 
ten years of age, resembled neither his father nor 
grandiather. Instead of their blue eyes, his 
were black ; his hair was long, silky, and very 
dark, 

I was received at the door by the old man, who 
bade me welcome, and invited m+ to enter. I 
accepted his invitation without any ceremony, 
but with that easy nonchalance which a sense ot 
superiority always imparts; but my pride re 
ceived a great reproof when, having entered the 
cosy sitting-room of the family I found myself in 
the presence of the mistress of the house. 

She resembled so little the woman I expected 
to see in such a place, that I bowed to her quite 
timidly. Instead of a coarse country-woman, 
with red checks and homely garments, there stood 
before me a lady, in every sense of the word. 
Her face was pale, her eyes black, and she was 
excessively beautiful, not so much from the 
regularity of her features, as from a nameless 
grace which ornamented every action. 

The old man’s son presented her to me as his 
wife, and I learned that her name was Rachael. 
She spoke but little, but followed with interest 
the conversation entered into by her father-in- 
law, her husband and myself. Every word that 
fell from her lips revealed a superior education. 
Her husband listened to her with evident respect, 
often interrogating her with a look, and then 
changing the common-place expression which he 
had uttered into a more delicate and agreeable 
phrase. 

The child sat on a stool at its mother’s feet. 
He was eagerly reading a book, every now and 
then raising her eyes to his mother’s face with a 
look beaming with love and affection. There 
was something touching in the picture. The 
two men evidently watched him with emotion. 
It is scarcely necessary for me to state that such 
a strange spectacle vividly excited my curiosity. 
I suspected there was some mysterious history 
concealed in all this, and I was very anxious to 
have my host tell it me. 

After supper we gathered round the hearth on 
which a bright hickory fire was burning. I en- 
deavored to amuse the company by recounting 
my travelling adventures, and while doing so 
my eyes wandered about from one object to 
another, and fell by chance on the pack of cards 
I have referred to above. I thought at first it 
was a painting, but rising to satisfy myself, I 
saw it was really a pack of cards, and the nail 
which fixed them to the wall was a real nail. 
The discoloration of the edges of the cards by 
smoke was a Ssufticient proof that they had been 
there for a long time. 

“You have a singular ornament there on the 
wall,” said I, smiling on my host. 

No one replied to my question, nor my smile ; 
a cloud of melancholy on the contrary spread 
over all their ¢ es, and a after- 
wards the young wife disappeared. When she 
had gone her husband approached me. 

“It is in truth,” said he, “a singular orna- 
ment. I will tell you the history of it after 
prayers.” * 

Racha-l returned with a Bible in her hand, 
which she placed on the table before the old man. 
Such was the daily custom of the house. The 
old man opened the book at the page marked by 
his spectacles, then put on the latter and read a 
chapter. After which they all kneeled down, 
and he prayed in a loud voice. A few moments 
afterwards, in the midst of a deep silence, Ra- 
chel rose, took her son by the hand, and having 
wished us good night, returned to her chamber. 
The old man soon followed her example, and I 
was left alone with my host, James Carew, for 
such was his name. 

Without any preamble whatever, he pointed to 
the curds, and told me the following history, 

which I give in his own language: 

There is a history attached to those cards (he 
commenced) which I like to tell to every young 
man who is about entering the world. You may 
think it strange, but I look upon them in the 
light of a Bible, for when I see them it recalls to 
my mind all the events connected with them, and 
I fancy I hear a chapter from that holy book 
which my father read a few minutes ago. 

It is twelve years ago since those cards had 
such a marked intluence on my existence, I must 
therefore, go back to that period. I was not 
much different then than I am to-day, for I have 
changed but very little. Perhaps I had more lite 
and vivacity at that time, for the truth is my 
spirits were always good, rivalling in this respect 
my dear old father. 

We lived in the same house that we do now, 
without, however, enjoying the same easy cir- 
cumstances. I was alone with my father, hunt- 
ing, fishing, and the culture of our farm was 
sufficient for our want. An honest laborer, with 
his wife and two sons, assisted us on the farm. 
They lived, and still live, near us. We worked 
hard, and certainly made but little, but our ex- 
penses never exceeded our resources, and we en- 
joyed such robust healt that the visit of a phy- 
sician under our roof was an unknown event. 
In short, we had every reason to be happy, and 
to thank Providence for its kindness to us. 

One hot July day I mounted horse and pro- 
ceeded to the little town of Grafton, for the pur- 
pose of making some necessary purchases. I 
executed my commissions, and was returning 
home, when plaintive and distant cries reached 
my ears. I pushed on my horse towards the 
spot from which they proceeded. 

About three or four hundred yards off I per- 
ceived, in the midst of some low shrubbery, a 
man calling for help. His horse was extended 
on the ground, and he was on his knees near the 
animal, rubbing one of its legs with his hand 
Not far off lay a dead rattlesnake. I understood 
ina moment what had occurred. I leap: from 








my horse and approached the stranger, to assist 
him if it were possible. But the poison had 
already conquered, and in spite of all our effort 
the poor beast expired. 

At that moment I examined the stranger at- 
tentively. He was a man past the middle age, 
with very strongly-marked features, and with 
very black hair; his eyes were full of fire, and 
they had such a piercing look about them that I 
felt myself transtixed by his gaze. His face was 
pale, and his dress in the height of fashion; he 
carried a gold watch fastened to his vest by an 
expensive chain. In his hand was a gold snuff 
box, fashioned in the form of a shell. The loss 
of his horse did not appear to affect him much, 
and he received my expressions of condolence 
very coolly. 

* Pshaw !"" said he, with a half smile, “it is 
not worth mentioning. You have a good horse 
there, and you will give it up to me; you appear 
to be an excellent young man.” 

This proposition was by no means to my lik- 
ing. Icast my eyes over my horse, which was 
in fact a superb beast, and felt by no means dis- 
posed to part with him. Having coutidence in 
my own strength, I did not fear that he would at- 
tempt to take him from me by force, but sull I 
looked upon the stranger with suspicion ; he re- 
marked my perplexity, and explained himself 
more clearly. 

“Young man,” said he, ‘I repeat that your 
horse is a very fine one. Will you sell him to 
me? Iwill pay you what he is worth.” 

This proposition gave the ailair entirely 
another aspect. It was a simple sale that he 
proposed. I was willing to accede to this, for 
although the horse coveted by the stranger really 
deserved the praises he bestowed upon it, we had 
others in the stable sutlicient for our business, 
and yet I felt that it would cost me a good deal 
to separate myself from my faithful companion, 
and if I had not taken into consideration the 
stranger’s embarrassed condition, an embarrass- 
ment I could easily remedy by selling him a 
superfluous horse, if I had not retlected that we 
required another cart and other materials for the 
farm, the bargain would certaiuly have never 
been concluded. 

“You find my horse to your liking?’ said 
I, hesitatingly. 

“Perfectly so, and Iam ready to pay you a 
good price for it.” 

“What will you give me ?” 

“Fix the price yourself ; you are old enough 
to know what it is worth.”” 

“Well, then, Task a hundred and thirty dol- 
lars for it.” 

“ That is not enough; I will give you a hun- 
dred and fifty. Are you satistied ?” 

“ Quite so.” 

“J will give you my dead horse in the bargain. 
He is a superb animal, and deserves to be stuffed 
for a model.” 

So saying the stranger drew from his purse a 
hundred and fifty dollars and placed them in my 
hands. I bit them to see that they were good, 
almost blushing at my saspicions. In fact the 
appearance of this man should have inspired me 
with contrary sentiments. A rogue would not 
have been dressed so elegantly, he would not 
have worn such handsome jewelry, and he would 
not have been mounted on such a handsome 
horse. ‘The stranger watched me attentively. 

“Have you ever,” said he, “ possessed as 
much money as that at one time before ?” 

“ Never.” 

“thought so by the way you looked at it. 
You seem to me to be very frank and honest. 
Your horse, I suppose, is sound ?” 

“T will answer for it with my life; but to be 
frank with you, I think I do wrong in taking 
more money than my horse is worth.” 

“ Ah, your conscience is hurt, my honest lad ? 
But I will tind a way to satisfy it.” 

So saying, the stranger drew from his pocket 
a pack of cards, the same that you see nailed to 
the wall. : 

“We will play,” said he, ‘for the twenty 
dollars which you think you have received too 
much.” 

And throwing that sum on the dead horse, 
which was thus transformed into a gaming-table, 
he began to shufile the cards. Although I felt 
remorse, I could not resist this man, and placed 
my twenty dollars by the side of bis. He showed 
himself so firm and resolute in all his move- 
ments that all contradiction was impossible. 

“ What game do you play ?” said he. 

And he named some fifteen, of which I had 
never heard before. My ignorance appeared to 
embarrass him. 

“You know no game, then?” 

“None.” 

“ Very well, we will play at ‘Old sledge,’ and 
I will teach it to you.” 

The stranger gave me two or three lessons, 
and I soon comprehended it. He passed the 
cards to me. 

“ You begin,” said he. 

I played and won. 

“T double the stake,” cried the stranger. 

And before I understood what he meant he had 
already placed forty more dollars on the horse. 
1 felt a sinking at my heart and did not wish to 
play. I wanted to lose, but did not know how 
to resist the piercing glance he bent on me. 

In spite of myself I picked up the cards. I 
won again, and continned to win. I was a 
I trembled in every limb. 
My adversary, on the contrary, was as calm as 
possible; he drew from his purse all that was left 
of his money. 

“Play,” said he, giving me the cards. 

Fortune favored me again. 

“ You are a favorite child of the fickle goddess,” 
said he; “the money i# yours. Here,’ he 
added, throwing on the heap of notes and 
gold his purse, “ take this to put your winnings 


prey to real despair 


in.” 
I refused, and leaving the enormous sum I had 
gained, took only twenty dollars, the amount of 


my first stake, and rose up to leave. 


** Remain,” said the stranger, ‘‘ and sit down.” 
I obeved 
“]cannot take hack what you have won,” 


said he, “for aceording to all law and right it is 





yours. There only remains one way for me to 





regain possession of it. I will play you for my 


horse.” * 
My heart beat violently—not that I desired to 

win back the horse that I had sold; buat I felt 
pity and sympathy for him 

“You are very lucky,” said he, “and you 
appear to be a very steady young man. I do 
not see why I should not make you my heir 
You are not married '” 

“No, indeed.” 

“ But you have probably a sweetheart, that is 


allowable at your age. 


“Notyet. Inthe deserted region in which we 
| live there are but few girls, and among those that 
T have seen there is none that I should like to 


make my wife. 
“ The fault is perhaps in your own self-esteem, 
You think too highly of yourself to bestow your 
hand on a poor girl.” 
“© Nothing can be further from the truth ; but 
it seems to me that to marry one should be in 
| love, and I have not experienced that passion 


yet. 
* « You must be diflicult to please. So much 
the better; Lapprove of it. A marriage made in 
haste is repented at leisure. But there do exist 
young girls—" 

The stranger did not finish his sentence. The 
cards were dealt and we began to plag. Hlow 
shall Tsay it?) I won again, I cannot picture 
to you my despair. I rose convulsively. 

“Sir,” said I, energetically, “do not think 
that I intend to despoil you of your horse and 
your money. Keep the latter and give me back 
the former; or if it please you better, keep the 
horse and give me the hundred and thirty dol- 
lars I asked for it. I will not take a cent 
more.” 

“You are a singular personage, my dear 
James. Do you know that such a proposition 
from any one else would be an insult’! Debts of 
play are debts of honor, and no one can avoid 
paying them. There is your horse and your 
money, but do not think that our game is tin- 
ished. Ihave already declared that you are a 
good and steady young man, and that is why I 
love you, and intend to make you my heir. In 
the meantime I hope to win back my horse and 
my money. If my purse is empty, my resources 
are not entirely exhausted. I possess, among 
other things, a brooch and a diamond ring, which 
are worth double what you have won. I will 
stake them.”” 

“No,” L replied, quickly, “I will stake the 
money, but not the horse, or if I stake the horse 
and money, I withdraw a hundred and thirty 
dollars of the latter.” 

“ As you please; only, my young friend, I 
must state that I have not the ring and brooch 
with me, and although it appears scarcely fair to 
play for an object the existence of which my ad- 
versary has no certainty, I can act in no other 
manner; but I give you my word of honor that 
if you win the diamonds they shall be faithfully 
transmitted to you.” 

1 did not believe this, but it gave me no un- 
easiness, for I wanted my adversary to win back 
his property. I had never played for money in 
my life before, and what I had won burned my 
fingers as if it had been stolen. The stranger 
took a gold pencil-case from his pocket, and 
wrote on a piece of paper the following words : 

“ Good for two diamonds —a ring and a brooch 
—worth eight hundred dollars.” 

Ve signed it with two initials. The stranger 
then showed me what he had written. I asked 
myself, when I had read it, if the man was not 
crazy? I was certain of it when I heard him 
add : 

“ There is an important condition attached to 
the possession of these diamonds,” said he. 

“What is it?” 

“If you win them, you will also win a wife.” 

I could not help smiling. 

“Vo not laugh, I speak seriously. You are a 
bachelor, and no doubt some time or other intend 
to marry.” 

“Certainly, if I meet a woman whom I can 
love.” 

“You area good fellow, James, and you de- 
serve a good wife. The person I refer to is 
worthy of you.” 

“ But will she prove to my liking ?” 

“T hope so—I believe so. She possesses 
every virtue that can charm an honest young 
man. She has mind, a good heart; she is well 
educated, and sings like an angel, and plays the 
piano and guitar.” 

“A piano and guitar—what do I know about 
such instruments? I have no wish to marry a 
musician.” 

I said this in an ironical tone. I was per- 
suaded more than ever that the stranger was a 
madman escaped from some lunatic asylum. 
But where did he get all his money from ? 

“Yes, she plays the piano and guitar,” he 
continued, “besides which she draws and 
paints. Nothing has been neglected in Rachael’s 
education.” 

“Her name is Rachael, then?” 

eves 

“ And her surname?” 

“You shall know it when you win the 
diamunds.” 

“But what is her age? What is her appear- 
ance? Is she young and handsome? I do not 
wish for an ugly woman, be she ever so well 
educated. I have heard it stated that talented 
women are almost always ugly.” 

“You are wrong, my dear James. Rachael 
is young and handsome 
of age 


She is nineteen years 
I wish you well, and that is the reason 
I play against you. My loss will be your gain, 
and yon shall be my heir.” 
“TY thank you 


daughter?” 


May I ask if she is your 


A cloud came over the stranger's features 
He replied in a grave tone 

“My dauchter! Do Llook like a man whom 
Heaven has blessed with children, and especially 
such a girl as Rachael is?” 
“ Here is a lucid interval,” thought I to my- 
self. “I mast profit by it.” And I looked 
around me to seck for a means of escape 


“No, James,” he resumed, “ Rachael ie not 








my daughter. She is the issue of respectable 


~~ 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION”: 


A 


and 





parents. Have you any 
queshon to ask me ¢ 

“ You consent, then, after what I have sand of 
Rachael, to take her for your wile, or rather you 
promise me to marry ber uf vou win ber ! 

T looked at him with an irresolute air, but he 
tixed on me his piercing eves, so that 1 was com 
pelled, in spite of myself, to lower mine. Ke 
flecuung that the man was certainly a madman, I 
thought it better to humor him, and rephed in 
the affirmative. He shook me cordially by the 
hand, and we commenced our pam Fortune 
again favored me. 1 won the diamonds and— 
Rachael. 

“ LT congratulate you, James Carew,” said the 
stranger. “ You are really worthy of your rep 
utanon, I have found in you the man I have 
Everything 1 


end me ve 


been seeking for a long time 





possess now belongs to you. 1 








horse so that Pecan go to Harper's Ferry ar 
fetch your wife.” 

* My horse is at your service,” T replied, “as 
also is the money I have won, T have resolved 
not to take a single cent of it, Such an wequi 
sition, obtained by such means, would weish 


heavily on my conscience.” 


“ You are crazy,’’ he replied, putting the cards 
in his pocket. “ 1 will borrow your horse and 
twenty dollars.” 

“ Take all,” said I, and Tleft the whole of the 
money, with the exception of a hundred and 
thirty dollars, on the dead horse, 


“You are my heir, James, consider yourself as 


| such. Between two persons so closely connected 


| there should be no secrets ”’ 





| stranger 


He stretched out his hand to take the money 
T turned away my head, that I should noc see 
him. When 1 turned round again he was al 
ready on the saddle, and had galloped off ‘To 
my great astonishment, with the exception of 
twenty dollars he had left all the money on the 
dead horse. I still thought that he was mad, but 
I gathered together the notes and gold, and 
slowly proceeded home. 

When I reached the house I told my father 
that I had sold the horse; but I did not say a 
word of my gambling exploit, for he held yam- 


| ing in the greatest horror. I showed him only 


the hundred and thirty dollars and concealed the 
rest. Twas at first very much distressed about 
the possession of so much money; but our bar- 
vest followed. It was our busy season, and in 
three weeks time I had almost forgotten my ad- 
venture, and recovered my tranquillity 

One evening, however, just as the sun was 
setting, I was seated beside the door of the 
house, after a hard day’s work. IT was in my 
shirt sleeves, I had no coat on, and my face was 
bathed in perspiration, Suddenly the stranger 
xppeared on horseback, coming directly towards 
the house. T recognized him at a glance, and 
my heart beat quickly, for nding beside hin was 
a young girl ona brown pony. IT turned towards 
my father, who noticed my emotion; buc he had 
not time to question me, tor the two ptrangers 
had already arrived. In spite of my confusion 
I could not help looking at the young yirl with 
the greatest curiosity. She was exquisitely 
formed, and sat on her horse like a queen, bat 
her face was veiled. The sthanger helped ber 
off her pony. 

ju my wile life before I had never felt so 
much troubled. The sight of the stranger was 
in itself a great surprise ; but to see with him the 
girl Thad won at play puta climax to my agony. 
Larose to welcome them, and began by making 





apologies for the negligence of my toilet 

“ You need make no excuses, Mr. Carew,” re- 
plied the stranger, abruptly, “labor is lonur- 
able. How are you? Ah, this is your father, I 
suppose ¢” 

1 introduced him to my father as the yeutle- 
man who bad bought our hors 
them into the house. 

“My ward, of whom I spoke to you,” said he, 
as he entered. 





, and then ushered 





At these words the young girl threw her veil 
back, I do not know why, but I actually trem- 
bled at the sight of her. [shall say nothing two 
you of her beauty ; words are powerless to ox- 
press what I thought, and what sull think of at 

The stranger tixed on me and on my father an 
interrogative look. I thought I remarked in Lis 
features doubt and uneasiness; but the inj ces: 
sious Were soun dissipated. I saw his courte 
nance atter he had examined my father's tace, 
beam with cordility aud kindness which sulic- 
ited sympathy and contidence. 


“Mr. Carew,” said he, to my father, “1 am 
sure I can appeal to your hospitality to jose @ 
chamber to my ward (’”’ 

““ Our house is simple and homely,” replied my 
father ; ‘ but it is entirely at your service.’ 

“VT thank you; you are a man after my oan 
heart. My name is Alfred Denver. My wasd 
isthe daughter of dear friends of mine hier 


name is Kachael Herder. Rachael will be very 





grateful to you if you will conduct her ‘ 
to the chamber you design for her. She requires 
to make her toilet after her journey 

We immediately carried out tis wish. Koch 
ael was installed into our best cham'er Mr 


Denver unfastened the portmanteau wh) lo wos 
fastened behind his saddle, and 
Rach: I took th r 
When L returned my father and the stranver 





I's room 





were seated side by side, and conversing as cor 
fidentially as if they had lived all their lives 
together 

You can fancy my condition of mind I was 
I did not know if J were 
asleep or awake. The sight of my irs 


like one intoxicated 


But these diamonds and 

I could net 
Bow tiysell to be tnaue tue pimything of @ 
After a short time [took er 


me real pleasure. 


young girl?) My pride rewolte: 





© Although [am only a countryman, witt 
much education,” said I to myself 1 have 
nevertheless, my heart inthe right} ‘ 
woman ought to make an honest man bia e 


| although she wears elke and velvet 


These retlecuons did not prevent me mak . 
change in my clothes before rejoining 
When I re-entered the room where I had 
Denver with my father, [ noticed thet the ' 


surveyed me wit 





Supper 


peasure } 
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nd virtuous parents. Have you any other 
,aestion to ask me ?” 

“No.” 

“You consent, then, after what I have said of 
‘achael, to take her for your wife, or rather you 
“omise me to marry her if you win her?” 

I looked at him with an irresolute air; but he 
sed on me his piercing eyes, so that I was com- 
‘lled, in spite of myself, to lower mine. Re- 
cting that the man was certainly a madman, I 
ought it better to humor him, and replied in 
affirmative. He shook me cordially by the 
vod, and we commenced our game. 
cain favored me. 
whael. 

“ I congratulate you, James Carew,” said the 
‘anger. “ You are really worthy of your rep- 
ation. I have found in you the man I have 
en seeking for a long time. Everything I 
‘ssess now belongs to you. Lend me your 
rse so that Ican go to Harper’s Ferry and 
‘ch your wife.” 
“My horse is at your service,” I replied, “as 
0 is the money I have won. I have resolved 
t to take a single cent of it. Such an acqui- 
ion, obtained by such means, would Weigh 
avily on my conscience.” 
“ You are crazy,” he replied, putting the cards 
his pocket. “1 will borrow your horse and 
enty dollars.” 
“ Take all,” said I, and Ileft the whole of the 
mey, with the exception of a hundred and 
irty dollars, on the dead horse. 
“You are my heir, James, consider yourself as 
ch. Between two persons so closely connected 
‘re should be no secrets.” 
He stretched out his hand to take the money. 
urned away my head, that I should not see 
n. When I turned round again he was al- 
idy on the saddle, and had galloped off. To 
’ great astonishment, with the exception of 
enty dollars he had left all the money on the 
id horse. I still thought that he was mad, but 
gathered together the notes and gold, and 
‘wly proceeded home. 
When I reached the house I told my father 
it Thad sold the horse; but I did not say a 
dof my gambling exploit, for he held gam- 
: in the greatest horror. I showed him only 
» hundred and thirty dollars and concealed the 
t. Twas at first very much distressed about 
» possession of so much money; but our har- 
st followed. It was our busy season, and in 
‘ee weeks time I had almost forgotten my ad- 
ature, and recovered my tranquillity. 
One evening, however, just as the sun was 
ting, I was seated beside the door of the 
use, after a hard day’s work. I was in my 
irt sleeves, I had no coat on, and my face was 
thed in perspirati Suddenly the stranger 
peared on horseback, coming directly towards 
e house, I recognized him at a glance, and 
y heart beat quickly, for riding beside him was 
young girl ona brown pony. I turned towards 
v father, who noticed my emotion; buc he had 
‘t time to question me, for the two strangers 
d already arrived. In spite of my confusion 
ould not help looking at the young girl with 
‘9 greatest curiosity. She was exquisitely 
med, and sat on her horse like a queen; bat 
‘face was veiled. The stranger helped her 
her pony. 
in my whole life before I had never felt so 
ach troubled. The sight of the stranger was 
itself a great surprise ; but to see with him the 
' T had won at play puta climax to my agony. 
rose to welcome them, and began by making 
logies for the negligence of my toilet. 
‘You need make no excuses, Mr. Carew,” re- 
od the stranger, abruptly, “labor is honor- 
e. How are you? Ah, this is your father, I 
‘pose 0” 
introduced him to my father as the gentle- 
1 who had bought our horse, and then ushered 
n into the house. 
My ward, of whom I spoke to you,” said he, 
ve entered. 
st these words the young girl threw her veil 
k. I do not know why, but I actually trem- 
atthe sight of her. I shall say nothing to 
(of her beauty ; words are powerless tu ex- 
ss what I thought, and what I still think of it. 
‘he stranger fixed on me and on my futher an 
rrogative look. I thought I remarked in his 
ures duubt and uneasiness ; but the impres- 
S Were soun dissipated. I saw his counce- 
‘e after he had examined my father’s tace, 
ta with cordiality and kindness which solic- 
sympathy and contidence. 
Mr. Carew,” said he, to my father, “I am 
I can appeal to your hospitality to give a 
uber to my ward !”’ 
Our house is simple and homely,” replied my 
er; “ but it is entirely at your service.” 
I thank you; you are a man after my own 
t. My name is Alfred Denver. My ward 
e daughter of dear friends of mine. Ler 


Fortune 
I won the diamonds and— 




















ve is Rachael Herder. Rachael will be very 
eful to you if you will conduct her ar once 
he chamber you design for her. 


She requires 
take her toilet after her journey.”’ 





Ve immediately earried out his. wish. 
vas installed into our best chamber. Mr. 
ver unfastened the portmanteau which was ! 
ned behind his saddle, and conveyed it to 
hael’s room. 1 


Rach. | 


I took the horses to the stable. 
en T returned my father and the stranger 
» seated side by side, and conversing as con- 
itially as it they had lived all their lives 
ther. 

ou can faney my condition of mind. 
one intoxicated, 
‘p or awake, 
real pleasure. 
ww girl? 


I was 
I did not know if I were 
The sight of my horse gave 
But these diamonds and that 
My pride revolted. I could not 
w myself to be made the plaything of a 
ger. After a short time I took courage. 
Although Lam only a countryman, without 
h education,” said I to myself, “IT have, 
rtheless, my heart in the right place. No 
an ought to make an honest man blush, even 
‘ugh she wears silks and velvet.” 

hese retlections did not prevent me making a 








ge in my clothes before rejoining our gaests. 
n I re-entered the room where I had left Mr. 
ver with my father, I noticed that the former 


syed me with pleasure. Supper was an- 
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nounced, and Rachael entered. 
ha 
you can judge of the effect she produced on me 
i Once I 
I endeavored 


If she appeared 
me to me in her travel-stained garments, 





in her present modest and fresh attire. 
remarked she cast her eyes on me. 
to interrogate her look. She turned her eyes 
away without the slightest embarrassment, and 
This 
wounded me; I concluded that Mr. Denver had 
said nuthing to his ward of what had passed be- 
Was I then, seriousiy, to be that 
man’s dupe? ‘I will wait,” said I to myself. 

The supper was simple and frugal. The 
young girl searcely touched it, and [ had lost my 
appetite. Atter supper Mr. Denver proposed that 
we should take a short walk, while Rachael, who 
had completely captivated my father, continued 
to converse with him. We entered a neighbor- 
ing wood. The stranger suddenly stopped. 

“Well, my dear James,” said he, “ you have 
seeu the young girl [ spoke to you about. Does 
she please you!” 

“This is an embarrassing question,” I re- 
turned. ‘She is certainly the most handsome 


then paid no more attention to me. 


tween us. 
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, are married you will repair the time lost.”’ 


girl [have ever seen; but beauty alone is not | 


sutlicient in a wife, and to pronounce a final 
judgment it requires time.” 

“How long do you ask ?” 

“T do not know.” 

“ [s two weeks long enough 

“That depends on circumstances. There are 
some characters that show themselves in the first 
lour—such is mine—there are others on the 
contrary, that are enveloped in an eternal 
mystery.” 

“T trust Rachael’s is not one of that kind,” 
replied Denver. “ Rachael is easy to read. 1 
will leave her here for two weeks ; when I return 

Tam sure your mind will be made up, for your 
dispositions arethe same.” 

“Then you are serious in this matter?” 

“Quite serious ; but your question is natural, 
and i understand it. You regard my conduct as 
very strange, and so it is, judged from an ordi- 
nary point of view. I have retlected long and 
seriously upon this matter, I am the young 
girl's guardian; her parents, as I have already 
told you, were my oldest and dearest friends ; 
when they died they confided her to my care. I 
have treated her with the tenderness of a father, 
my sole desire is to leave her in the hands of a 
nubile und worthy husband, who can supply my 
place. Tam old, and already on the brink of the 
grave. In you, dear Carew, I have found the 
man who can make my beloved child happy. 
As you said just now, your character is easily 
With my experience of the world I re- 
cognized those qualities which distinguish you, 
aud whieh made me resolve that you should 
mary Rachael. As yet she knows nothing of 
my project, and from what I have gathered, I 
have discovered you have equally concealed them 
trom yuur father. Perhaps you have acted right, 
although as a general thing I do not approve of 
secrets between parents and children. Ishall go, 
then, and Thope when I return that all difficul- 
ties will be smoothed over.” 

Such was our conversation. I could not help, 
however, when we were returning to the house, 
expressing my astonishment that he had not 
chosen in some city a husband more suitable in 
worldly position and education for his ward. 
Mr. Denver replied to this observation in a man- 
ner so determined and resolute that, although I 
was by no means satisfied, I was silent. 

“Yes,” said he, “your remark is a just one, 
and any other than myself, perhaps, would have 
sought fur Rachael a rich citizen. But I know 
her heart ; her desires are simple and innocent. 
I therefore seek for her an honest and virtuous 
husband.” 

On the evening of the same day, when Ra- 
chael had retired to rest, Mr. Denver asked _per- 
mission of my father to confide his ward to his 
care for two weeks, while he went to Baltimore, 
where he had important business to transact. 
He pretended that he dared not expose her per- 
son to the fatigues and dangers of so long a 

journey. He presented the matter in so simple 
a light that my father could do nothing else but 
consent. And yet, the next morning, when Mr 
Denver had started, my father said to me: 

“James, when I reflect upon it, it seems very 
extraordinary that Mr. Denver, who is a stran- 
ger to us, should leave this young girl in our 
care, and in a house where the only woman is an 
old servant.” 

“ But, father, is she not as safe here as if she 
were with her own relations ?” 

“Certainly, James. But she will soon grow 
tired of this deserted place. She is one of the 
most charming creatures I ever saw, full of grace 
and innocence.” 

I was of the same opinion as my father, but I 
said nothing, although my heart beat violently, 
and a secret trouble made the blood ascend to 


ri 


read. 


my cheeks ; for although my own fate, as it 
were, seemed to be in my own hands, I foresaw 
that I should bave to surmount terrible difficul- 
ties. At breakfast my father announced to 
Rachael that Mr. Denver had gone. At first she 
scemed much affected, but by degrees she grew 
calmer, and appeared to take pleasure in our 
society. 

This intercourse every day, under the same 
roof, at the sume table, soon dissipated the ex- 





traordinary timidity [had felt in the young girl’s 
presence ; her amiability gave me courape, and 
when at last I dared to speak freely, I had so 
much to say, and she listened to me so wiilingly, 
that we might have been taken as friends from 
childhood. She was so good, and appeared to 
interest herself in all that I showed her. We 
toox long walks, morning and evening. My 
father often accompanied us, but he could not go 
very far, and soon left us to ourselves. Thus 
hours and days slipped away in Rachael's com- 
pany, and my work was neglected. 

I necd searely add that all my remorse on the 
subject of my gambling with the stranger had 
entirely disappeared. I understood marvellously 
well now what he meant by saying that his loss 
would be my gain. Ido not speak here of the 
diamonds, Thad not as yet seen them, and they 
gave me no uneasiness; I speak of an object 

precious in my eyes than all the treasurcs 


| 


| the necessary qualities to inspire a woman’s love 


| 


Tawaited Mr. Denver's return with impatience 
equal to the fear which his re-appearance had 
before inspired me with. But his absence was 
prolonged a week over the time agreed upon. 
He arrived at last. 
trated my secret. 


At the first glance he pene- 


“Well, Carew,” said he to me when we were 
alone, “I see that all has gone on well. You 
have convinced yourself by this time, I suppose, 
that I told you the truth about Rachael. There 
only remains for us to see what she thinks about 
you. You have been often with her !” 

“ Often, that is not the word; I have occupied | 
myself with nothing else but Rachael.” 


“What! you have neglected your work, your 
cattle, your horses ?” 

“They have enjoyed perfect liberty.” 

“ That is bad news for the prosperity of the 
farm, but good as showing your love. When you | 

“Alas! I fear that will never happen, for how 
can a girl so gifted and endowed as Rachael love 
a poor rustic like me ¢”” 


Mr. Denver examined me attentively fora few 
moments. This silent examination was torture | 
to me. My heart beat ready to burst from my 
chest. 

“Rachael,” at last said this singular man, 
“has always followed my advice, for she knows 
I love her as a father. You, James, possess all 


and devotion. You are young, you have an 
agreeable exterior, and you have that courage 
and strength which only country lifegives. You 
are good, and you have a delicacy of feeling and 
thought, which must certainly recommend you 
in Rachael’s eyes. I will not say that you have 
already won her heart—that is a slow operation, 
and does not sometimes occur until after mar- 
riage. But I hope that my etiorts, my influence, 
and especially my love, will hasten the denouement 
we hope for, and which will be followed by such 
happy consequences for Rachael.” 

My mind was so fuil of thoughts of Rachael 
that I scarcely hstened to what Mr. Denver said. 
I thought I detected in his voice and attitude a 
sort of melancholy gravity which had escaped 
me before. This gravity dissipated the idea that 
he was merely jesting with a simple countryman. 

Ile shook my father cordially by the hand, and 
having kissed Rachael on the forehead, he offered 
her his arm and took her on one side. 

“ What strange people,” said my father, “and 
yet they have excellent hearts. The girl is an 
angel, but it is easy to see that he is very mel- 
ancholy.”’ 

I could make no reply—my heart was too full. 

“ How is it,” continued my father, “that he 
could leave her so long with us?) There are few 
fathers who could so abandon their child to 
strangers in such a wild country as this.” 

“ But you know she is not his daughter.” 

“But he loves her as his child; and in all 
probability she has never known any other father. 
How I pity that poor creature, and how much | 
wish she could remain always with us.” 

My father’s last words decided me to speak. 
I then told him what had passed between Denver 
and myself, our gambling transactions, the money 
I had won and Rachael’s diamonds. I did not 
omit a single fact. I then told him that the 
young girl's departure would be a mortal blow 
fur me, and related my last conversation with 
Denver, and my hopes and fears. 

My father shook his head; the passion for 
play which I had revealed as existing in Denver 
opened his mind to suspicion. But it did not 
alter the good opinion he entertained of Rachael. 
He only pitied her that she was so closely allied 
to a gambler. 

We were interrupted in our conversation by 
Denver himself. ‘This man, so sombre, so mys- 
terious, had a talent of making himself agreeable 
in the most eminent degree. He took me by the 
arm, and said: 

“Go and find Rachael, she is expecting 

you.” 
“1 tlew to the house, but when I arrived on the 
threshold, I suddenly stopped. I fancied I heard 
adeep sigh. I was prey to a violent emotion. 
I asked myself if it was not a crime to force the 
inclination of this poor young girl. I felt hu- 
miliated that I had not won her love; but this 
very humiliation reanimated my resolution and 
courage. 

“Yes,” said I to myself, “ if I cannotsucceed 
in pleasing Rachael, she shall at least know that 
1 am not « coward, and that it is not my inten- 
tion to abuse her state of dependence on her 
guardian.” 

I entered the chamber, I stood before her, I 
seized her trembling hand; what I said 1 do not 
know. My heart spoke from its most secret re- 
cesses, and my lips murmured the words. Ion 
ly remember that Rachael, her eyes filled with 
tears, blushed. She told me with a sweet smile, 
that she aceeded to Mr. Denver's wishes, and 
that they were in accordance with the desires of 
her own heart. 

Denver joined us; he found Rachael in my 
arms, I pressed her to my heart. He appeared 
to have had a satisfactory conversation with my 
father, but in spite of his apparent jov, I saw 
Since 
his journey to Baltimore, his eyes had lost their 


there was something strange about him. 
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father nor I understood the true signi 


‘ation 
The poor child clung convalsively to the old man ; 
at last overcome by grief, she fainted. Mr Den 


ver carried her into her chamber and placed her 
on the bed 

“ She will soon come to herself. I will profit 
by the opportunity to get away. You will join 
me by-and-by, James, I will wait for you 

He lett the house before Rachael had regained 
her consciousness. In my agony and despair [ 
did not know of whom to ask counsel and assis 
tance. At last she came to herself, and seeing 
that Denver was already gone, she pressed me 
tenderly in her arms. 

“©, James,” said she, in a broken voice, “ you 


UNION. +. 


are now my only support—all that I have to live | 


| for in the world !”” 


I told her that I should he obliged to leave her 
for an hour while I went to bid adieu to our old 
friend. She made no objection. 

When I rejoined Denver, I remarked that he 
was still on foot, and had made no preparation for 
his journey. 

“Where is your horse?” said I, very mach 
astonished. 

“T have no need of it,” he replied. 
T have none. 
it at cards ?” 

“ Bat can you believe that I will take it away 
from you, my dear benefactor ?”’ 

He interrupted me by placing his hand over 
my mouth. 


“ Besides, 
Have you forgotten that you won 


said he. “ The horse belongs to you, and you 
may regard it ether as having won it at cards 
or as a present from me. I have already told 
you that you should be my heir.” 

I did not know, in the midst of my trouble, 
what to reply. 

“ Will you leave us in this manner?” said I, 
at last. 

“1 must.” 

“But how are you going? 
to descend the river in a boat?” 

“Perhaps. It is diflicult to choose a means of 
transport when one wishes to leave the world ; 
for suchis my design. Life at the best is but a 
delusion and a snare, and yet most men cling to 
it. Itis not the case with me; a long experi- 
ence has enlightened me. I am_ useless in the 
world, and I leave it. I have prepared every- 
thing to this end; my career is finished, and as 
I have already promised you, you shall be my 
heir.” 

I cried out. 

“Do not interrupt me. My time is short— 
let me enjoy it. When Iam no more, you can 
think what you please. But do you not under- 
stand what I mean ?”” 

“ Great God! you would not commit suicide @” 

“Yes, James. But you turn pale, you tremble 
as if it were you that were about to die,” said 
he, smiling. 

I remained mute and felt that I was almost 
crazy. At last IT asked Denver what reason he 
had to form such a terrible resolution. 

“Tris a long, very Bng history,” he replied, 
“but let it suffice for you to know that I am 
tired of life. Every moment that I live serves to 
humiliate me more. I have enjoyed an almost 
princely fortune. [ had intelligence, friends and 
talents. Butin the diferent countries I have 
visited, I had not strength of mind enough to 
avoid frivolous company, and above all, I have 
not strength enough to resist the attractions of a 
passion, the most powerful and the most terrible 
of all passtons. ©! if T alone had been the vic- 
tim—but this poor girl—your wife, the child 
whoin a dying friend confided to my care, T have 


Are you going 


dragged her with me to perdition and misery. 
Do not let these words frighten you. Rachael is 
as pure as an angel in heaven—TI only speak of 
her fortune which I dissipated with mine. It is 
true that Rachael is not entirely without an in- 
heritance, but this absorbing passion menaced it 
without ceasing—it was the fear and torment of 
my life. Now she is yours, and I have nothing 
more to fear. She is saved, and I know she will 
be as happy with you as you will be with her. 
Do not imagine, my dear James, that I have ever 
been embarrassed to find her a husband. Many 
rich and distinguished men have asked her hand 
in marriage, and an alliance with any of these 
men would have satistied the selflove of most 
mothers. But I knew Rachael's heart, and was 
determined to do nothing except for her own 
happiness. In you, my dear son, I have found 
the man I sought, and my mission is falfilled. 
There only remains for me to address one more 
prayer to you.” 

And Denver drew from his pocket a pack of 
eards, 

“ You see these cards,’” he continued, ‘“ they 
have been my ruin, my curse—no, it is my own 
weakness that has ruined me; the cards in my 
hands were only an instrament without con- 
science, and as innocent as is the dagger and pis- 








tol in the hands of a murderer—a dangerous in- 
strument, and against which I wish to warn you 
Take these cards—keep them—but not for use, 
but to serve for you and your children as a talis- 
man against gambling. Now leave me. Adieu, 
my dear friend—adieu !" 

He handed me the pack of cards, while I en 
deavored to dissuade him trom his terrible reso- 





brizhtness, the furrows in his tace had become 
more distinctly marked, and a great change had 
taken place in his appearance 

“Dear James,” said he, “imy desire is that 
you be united as soon as possible. To-morrow 
} morning we will zo to the clergyman’s, and the 
nuptials shall be celebrated.” 

Everything was done as he wished. And we 
were married. The day after the wedding, after 
breakfast, Mr. Denver was to take leave of us. 


“Rachael, my child,” said he, addressing his 





ward, “ I must now leave vou for a long time, 


perhaps, for at 





re we may never? 





stagain 












I have fulfilled the promise [ made your futher, 
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d you are 
} young man 
always live } 


as good to 


my dear chi 
“QO, no, n 
her arm 





arou 
' Jt was a moving picture, of 








lution, but he turned from me and ran in the 
direction of the river. I seized him and endeav- 
ored to retain him, but he divengayed himself by 


a sudden effort. We reached the bank of the 


stream, he regarded me nxediy, and cried outin 
a loud voice 

* T repeat to you, leave me. Return to your 
wife who is expecting you. She will give you 
the jiamonds you have won, and the book of de 
posit for twenty thousand 


dollars, which is 


placed in your name aud hers in a bank in 


Baltimore.” 


“No,” Lretarned, “I will not leave you.” 

Without listening to me, he ran in the direc 
} tion of the water. IJ ran across him to intercept 
his flight, but atthe moment when I was about 
hon 





» pointed the barrel of a pistol at 
which I had not 


ly recoiled 





rveived before. I instine- 





‘You are s good and noblehearted young 
man,’ said he, “but you shall not prevent my 
taking my last journey.” 








“Nota word more, James, on this matter,” | 





At these words, he threw the pistol from hin 





and leaped from the rocks into the river 

I rushed in after him. I could swim well I 
sought a long time for him in the water, but all 
in van The current had borne him away and 
left no trace 

I returned to the house, trembling, What 
despair welcomed my return! Danog my al 
sence, Rachael had found on the table of the 
room occupied by Mr) Denver a purse fall of 
gold, and a letter revealing his terrible design 

Here, my dear guest, my recital must finish 


You have seen my wife Denver did not de 





ceive me when he state 


with me 


at she would be happy 





She has repeated it to me every day 
for the last twelve vears. lam also the happiest 
Only when she looks on the pack of 


cards does Rachael become sad, but when she 


of men 


reflects that it conveys an eloquent lesson by 


which our son will one day profit, she becomes 





calm and serene again 
not do for her child ? 


What will a mother 


My host here finished his story 
day or two with 


T passed a 
him, and then resaued my 
journey, reflecting on what had been told me, 
and admitting that‘they were the happiest farmily 
I had ever seen in my life. 





BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 
We have now on hand and for sale, the following 
brilliant stories, in bound form, richly of 





strated 
with large oriyinal engravings, and forming the 
cheapest books in price ever offered to the public. 
Every one of these works was@written expressly tor 
this establishment, and the copyright is secured 
according to law. We will send single copies by 
mail, post-paud, tor tice uty cents each, or sit copies, 
post-paid, tor one dollar, 


ESMERELDA: or, Tie Iratiaw Peasant Gia A Re 
mance of Kavenua. This story is one of deep interest 
and thrilling 





» and its portraiture of Italian life 
and character is one of intense description 
Written expressly furus by GRO. CANNING HILL 


HENRY LA NUIT: or. Tue Fouxnurws or Esvetta 
This story of Spanish royal life is # tale of Navarre. in 
the olden time, and is written with great skill and effet 
Its scones are depicted with lifelike detail, and the plot 
is worked out with charming ingenuity Altogether its 
interest is fully up to any of the author's publications 

Written expressly for us by) SYLVANUs COBB, Jn 


LIONEL AINSWORTH: or. THe Yousu Panrisan’s 
Doom. This is a story of our Revolution, and is one of 
thrilling interest and striking incidents, portraying in 
an attractive style some of the most stirring events in 
our ustion’s life-stcuggles for independence from the 
subjection of the mother country 

Written for us by....... - Mks CAROLINE ORNE 


THE CHILD OF THE WRECK: or, Tue Srours 
Bracerers. This romance of the south of England is 
one of the most deeply interesting im our series. Ite 
incidents are portrayed with vivid power and .Aill, and 
it delineates scenes of thrilling effect. Its characters 
are marked by a dashing vein of originality, aud the 
denouement is highly characteristic wud lifelike 

Written expressly for us by..Masorn F.C HUNTER 


THE LADY IMOGEN:: or, Tux Wreck ann true Cuase 
This tale of Revolutionary times is one of those unri- 
valled sea-stories for which the late Prof. Ingraham was 
so popular. Lt is told in his happiest vein, and ite char- 
acters are portrayed with marvellous lifelike effect 
There is a fascination about every story whieh ever 
emanated from this delightful romancer’s pen; but 
especially is this the case as it regards his sea-rtories, in 
which departinent of literature he has bad few equals. 

Written for us by.........PRror. J. Ho INGRAILAM. 


THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, Tue Farrow San 
Juan D'UtLoa. A Tale of the Mexican War. This vivid 
tale of the late war with Mexico is one of the most melo- 
dramatic we have ever published. It is also truthful 
to the history and actors of this stirring period of our 
modern experience. Its author enjoyed extraordinary 
facilities for gaining the actual knowledge hecessary to 
the production of his captivating story, and hence its 
truthfuluess and excellence as an historical novelette. 

Written for us by ..Cart. CHARLES E. AVERILL 


THE PRINCE CORSAIR: or, Tue Turee Brornens 
or Guzan. A Tale of the Indian Ocean This story is 
from the pen of one of the most lively and original 
writers of the day. The scenes are laid in the East, at 
a period in the history of India when many different 
kingdoms maintained theirsway in that land It i« a 
vigorous portraiture of life, and its plot is worked out 
with great ekill. 

Written expressly for us by.....A J.-H DUGANNE 


THE BRIGAND: or. THe Convent ov Santa Crara 
A Tale of Portugal. This story of brigand life in Por- 
tugal isoneof rare merit. The scenes and localities 
are wide awake with interest, and its plot ix fertile with 
lively incident. The peculiar field of th. nan the 
story has enabled the author to paint for the reader a 
picture of the moxt florid, yet truthful character, and 
we can promise that no one will pause willingly after 
commencing until he bas read every line 

Written expresely forus by. Da. J MH ROBINSON 


BLACKLOCK: or, Tae Wanprnen ov tee Sea This 
story of the River, Main and Ocean in one of our av 
thor’s happiest efforts; and the reader will hardly jay it 
down till he has mastered ity entire details 

Written for ua by F CLINTON BARRINGTON 


THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: or, Tuk Sranisu Cava 
tigre. A Legend of Old Spain. This is a most charm 
ing story of the time of Philip IT, and the dayr of the 
Inquisition. The whole is nterwoven with many 

scenes of historic interest taken from the times of whieh 

it treats, and forms 4 good jilustration of what the hiv 
toric novel may be nade in the hands of the skiliful 
writer, Ithas proved one of Cobbs most successfu 





efforts 
Written expressly for us by BYLVANUS COBB. Ja 


THE WANDERING GUERRILLA: or. Tuk Ixranr 
Bripe ov TRUXILLO The ecenes of thie Mexican ro 
mance are laid in Mexico during that period of ite his 
tory when Iturbide usurped imperial power, inangu 
rating @ reign of tyranny that drove the people to re 
bellion, and finally dixpomsessed him of his throne and 
banished him from the country It ie full cf starting 
adventure and hair breadth escapes from dauger 
Written expresely forusby SYLVANUS COBB, Je 
THECABIN BOY: or. Lirroxs tHe Wisa This famous 
eeu story has parsed to ite terents edition—and toa 
who love a rom 
delight T 


the des 





ce of the orean. it wi! afford peculisr 


a tricac 





of the plot and the rividness of 


be are unsurpassed the favors 






* author 
assed hitmmeelfin this Gelightfal story of the 
sea and ite romantic sesectations 


LIEUTENANT MURRAY 


having «urp 





Written for us by 


THE RUINED ABBEY: or Tue Grrsers op Forest 


Hitt This is a tale ofthe olden time during the reign 
of Charles I], when portions of Engiand expecinily in 
the unty of Kent. were the /ora 


of the wanderinrs 
gipsey*. whose life habits and customs are a theme of 
never failing incident and sdventure Dr Kot tarom « 
peraliar tactand «Rill has woven @ «tory which ie Freeh 
with all the rigo 





r of \ifelike lelineation This ise feid 
of romance io whieh he & pre-eminent!» at home 


Written for us by Da J H ROBINSON 


THE DANCING STA rt. Tus Suv sh OP Tee 
seraske Thiet as y of the Cua the See 
writter arauthors! etvein and 5 aye 
Qcter with erwat tact ar © «oUt te the moet pope 
sea tale that Professor lngrabam ever wrote at 
@kcecded ta the pumber of ite editwe 


1g Peathe which te 





THE HIGHWAYMAN. or. Tue Nearouiran Bas 





pitti A Tae uf Love and Pride This ls oneal the 
ot captivating of ail the stories of the red end t 
Way Which We hate ever publiahed  Origiua 
cept aut datsiing to tte plot, ite scenes carts 
}  fwader forward with deeper and deeper interest If bs 
| proved ove of the moet popuiar t sertes of eta 
| The pr is the mimes edition, and the demand re 


maine unabated 


| Written for us by 


LIFUTENANT MURRAY 
THE KNIGHT OF LEON: or, Tus Mosancus bast 


Baipe Of all the stortes whieh Mr ¢ 





b has prod 


We think this 





yost arUstic and interesting Grace 


ful. iutensely absorbing fu fiife and action. it painte 
the tablenuy of its plot with all the fire that Moorish 
and Spanish history inspire This story would render 


any authors pame famous 





Written exapressiv for us by, SYLVANUS COBB. Jn 


THE ADVENTURER «or. Tee Wreck on tun innian 
(oman This capital story of the Innd and rea is de 
eidediy one of the very best of our orginal series ct 
noveiettes and has received the « 
re published in Bugiand 
and absorbing!) iutereeting from the Bret to the last 


wipituentor being 
It te elegantly tlustrated 
page of the story Lhe opening scene gives ts the por 
trait of a Loudon pickpocket drawn to the life 
Written for us by LIBUTENANT MURKAY 


THE BEGGAR OF LYONS: er, Tue Kesronarios 
The locale of this absorbing romance lies in France and 
Spain, at points familiar to the # 





mplished author 
who bas but lately returned from Europe, whither he 
has beeuio the employmentof our government This 
thrilling story aioue would make any writer famous 
We vouch for it, that bo one who commences the tae 
Will willingly lay it by untilevery page hae been reed 
Written for us by MAJOL FC HUNTER 


THE VOLUNTEER: or, Tue Maip ov Montrney 
Vhis is a capital military story of the late Mexican war 
splendidly Ulustrated by fine original engravings end 
forming one of the mest attractive tales in cur entire 
list. General Taylor figures truthfully in the chapters 
ot the story, and the characters are real individuals 

Written expressly for us by NED BUNTLINE 


THE RED REVENGER: or. Tue Pinate Kino or tue 
Firontpas This tale of the Guif and ite islands te one 
that portrays many tragic and romantic phases of lite 
ata period when # deadly conflict was maintained be 
tween the Spaniards of Cuba and the desperate pirates 
who infested the seas in its vicinity some three centa 
ries ago 

Written expressly for us by . NED BUNTLINE 

CAPTAIN BELT: or, Tue Buccaneers on tur Giir 
A romantic Story of the Sea and the Shore. This tr ou 
other of those graphic sea stories for which our author 
is famous. It was written by Captain Barrington on 

shipboard while cruising im the very waters where the 
Principal seeves of bis tale are laid. and ie founded on 
fact. Depicting the striking and bold scenes that ay 
pertain to the daring liteof a rover, it carries the 
reader along with the focidents of the tale in a dream 
like reality, as though he was an sctual participant 
therein 


Written for us by.....F CLINTON BAKRINGTON 


THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dixore tok Back 
WoopsMan. A vivid story of Kast and West, unrivailed 
in plot and character, The present is the elerenté edi 
tion of this remarkable tale, being, with one exception, 
the best selling book we have ever issued from thir 
tabli*hment, aud the one which the author conriders 
his best. Its incidents are portrayed in a playful vein 

of humor that engages the reader's interest at ouce, 

and some of ite sterner descriptions are instinct with 
graphic power 


Written for us by. . . LIEUTENANT MURRAY 


THE DOOMED KING: or. Tue Crown ann tHe Swoup 
This romance of the Throne, the Altar, and the Camp, 
is replete with adventure combining the etrangert turns 
of fortune aod the most startling perile and exce pes 
No author who has ever written for us has ever won 
more popular favor than the writer of this fascinating 
story. Thoroughly read in history, bis scenes are 
drawn with artistic fidelity ° 

Written for us by....... FRANCIS A DURIVAGE 


HILDEBRAND: or, Tue Buccaneen and THe CanDi 
NAL This Sicilian story of Sea and Flore ip one of 
striking interest. and the plot ie happily conceived ant 
skilfully carried owt. The present is the A/ta edition «cf 





this famous tale, the plot of which war never excelled 

even by Durmas’s most famous narrative the reader 

can bardly lay it by until he has floiehed every line 
Written expressly forus by AUSTIN © BUKDICK 


THE MOUNTAINEER: or. Tue Witty Cuiepraix. A 
Moravian Tale Thisisa highly interesting story of by 
gone times, depicting scenes of thrilling interest pecu 
liar to the period of history which it describes It le 
one of Cobb's earliest and best romances. the vividners 
of which has given him such vaet popularity This 
tale has been translated into Freneh, and alec re pub 
lished in London 

Written expressly forus by BYLVANUS COBB. Ja 

THE BEL ISABEL: or, Tuk Coxsrimatons of Cun 
A Story of the Green Land and the Blue Sea Rich in 
adventure andin Cuban life, of @ revolutionary char 





ter, Mr Barrington was for a considerable period tn 
the government service of Spain, and he hee inid the 
plot of this beautiful tale in the Gem of the Caribbean 
Bea His peculiar fic iiities have enetied him to weave 
many scenes of actual observation into the thread of 
his romance with great effect 

Written for as by ¥ CLINTON BARKINGTON 


THE ARMORER OF TYRE: «r. Tre (Qnacte ans rte 


Pasrest This romance of ancient Tire is one of the 
moet popular of Cobb s stories end paints @ very glow 
ing picture of life in that luxurious rity It has been 


dramatized and played in nearly ever) thea i 
country, and har passed through three edit 
don. The present ia the ¢ 
have published 


nein Ler 
uricenta elition which we 


Written for us by BYLVANUS CORD Ja 


THE CHINESE JUGGLER: ©) Tur Grasore se tier 


This be a story of the Celestial Ke pire, amd in a rein of 


romance high! interesting. furnietee many tihu 
tions of Chinese Lif and habite while the potett 
story is brimming with novel and etertling t 


Tt ie captivating from ret to last 





Written express!) forushy BYLVANUF CORR 


THE SMUGGLER: or. The #ecners cpt 


This is acknowledged to be Cobt 


te 





novelette full to the brim of etartiing end vivid life 


and containing a mort imtensely interestir 






‘ } 
has been compared to Maryatt « best eee nove oe thee 
Tearbhed trem editions It is @ capt . te run 
beginning end as the reader = gure ve 
por will be likely to leave it without other D 


reading at the fret sitting 
Written for us by 


IVAN THE SERF 


BYLVANUB CORR. Js 


or Twa Reettawv awn Creare 





scan 
This lee well-tol) aad highly graphic tale of 74 
Mmertic sod i) is Kea, Torte ire enele 
The su'hor hae taken great rare te be u- 
slogular nations! chararterieth © of thie peculiar reg 
@o4d theugh the chapters are inteme!) vivid the . 


yet trath? 
Written expressly for us by AUPTIN CG RU NDICK 

Addrees MOM BALLOU Prutticter 
No 22s Winter Btreet beets Maw 

Tw” OR *ALR AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPCn, 



































Poets Corner. 
(Written for The Flag of our Union | 
THE LAST AUTUMN SABBATH, 1861. 


BY LIEUT. JAMES FRANKLIN FITTs. 


Another Sabbath in its autumn dress, 
Rich with the plumage of the year's decline, 
Bright with the witchery of glad sunshine, 
Enwrapped about with quiet loveliness, 
Has overspread the earth, our weary hearts to bless 


And thus the Sabbaths of our years have sped, 
And thus their holy calm and peace departs, 
Until at last, to sered and withered hearts | 

(Like autumy leaves of sober brown and red), 

They seem the shadows of desires long dead, 

Of hopes departed, joys and pleasures tled— 

Till, as from dimming eyes the teardrops start, 

We think of that sweet Sabbath in the skies, 
Where wakes the ceaseless “ music of the spheres.” 

Where echo not the heart's o'erflowing sighs, 

Where tears of sorrow fill no weary eyes, i 

And love and peace pervade the soul's eternal | 

years! 


FREEDOM—MAN’S BIRTHRIGHT. \ 
Thy birthright was not given by human bands— 
Thou wert twin-born with man. In pleasant tields, » 
While yet our race was few, thou sat'st with him, 
To tend the quiet flock, and watch the stars, ' 
And teach the reed to utter simple airs. 
Thou by his side, amid the tangled wood, 
Didst war upon the panther and the wolt, 
His only foes; and thou with him didst draw 
The earliest furrows on the mountain side, 
Soft with the deluge. Tyranny himselt, 
Thy enemy, although of reverend look, 
Hoary with many years, and tar obeyed, 
Is later born than thou; and as he meets 
The grave detiance of thine elder eye, 
The usurper trembles in his fastnesses.—Bry ant. 





GRIEF. 
And though at times impetuous with emotion, 
And anguish long-suppressed, ‘ 
The swelling heart heaves, like the moaning ocean, 
That cannot be at rest; : 
We will be patient, and assuage the feeling 
We may not wholly stay; : 
By silence sanctifying, not concealing, 
The grief that must have way.—LoNGreLLow. 





HOME PLEASURE. 
There's music in each wind that blows 
Within our native valley breathing; 
There’s beauty in each flower that grows 
Around our native woodland wreathing. 
The memory of the brightest joys, 
In childhood’s happy morn that found us, 
Is dearer than the richest toys 
The present vainly sheds around us. 
GERALD GRIFFIN. 
TRIAL. 
Think ye, one heart of man or child 
Will falter from its lofty faith, 
At the mob’s tumult, tierce and wild, 
The prison cell, the shameful death ? 
No! nursed in storm and trial long, 
The weakest of our band is ar, 
* WHITTIER. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


THE PHANTOM FRIAR. 


BY A. J. H. D. 





“You admire our little church, sir?” said the 
sacristan to me, as we rested together upon a 
stone horse block, worn smooth by the feet of 
many a squire and yeoman now reposing quietiy 
in the green church-yard, skirted by the low wall 
which supported our backs. 

“Indeed, it is one of the most interesting of 
all the rural churches which I have seen in Eng- 
land.” 

“ You come from abroad, sir 7” 

“Tam an American,” I replied. 

“Indeed!” And I fancied the old sacristan 
regarded me with a full kindlier eye. Perhaps 
some favorite child had left the paternal roof, and 
now dwelt upon New England’s hills, or among 
the south savannahs. Bat I did not question 
the venerable man. Who knows, indeed, what 
chord might have been awakened ? 

“Ts there no legend connected with this church, 
my friend? ’Twere a pity if not.” 

“ That there is, sir!’ And if you can listen to 
an old man’s tale, I can do no better than to 
while your time till we hear the steam whistle.” 

“Many thanks! You will not only while the 
time, but, I doubt not, entertain me greatly. I 
own myself un inveterate legend-hunter.” 

The sacristan smiled, and at once commenced : 

“You must know, sir, that on the site of this 
church, which is now about one hundred and 
fifty years old, existed formerly a very prosper- 
ous abbey, belonging to the monks of St. Bene- 
dict, or Black Friars, as they are commonly call- 
ed. It was reputed to contain great store of 
solid wealth; and, consequently, when the wars 
broke out between Cavalier and Puritan, was 
very speedily assaulted, dismantled, and nearly 
destroyed, by one of Cromwell’s zealous captains, 
who, however, got but his labor for his pains, in- 
asmuch as not a penny of lucre was found in 
possession of monk or abbot. 

“ Nevertheless, the brotherhood—that is, such 
as escaped the bloody shrift so common in those 
days—were effectually dispersed by the violence 
done to their dwelling-place, and since that pe- 
riod no black friar has ever told his beads in the 
neighborhood. But it was not many years be- 
fore superstition began to infest the ruins with 
the usual dread attached to monuments of past 
violence, and to people with ghostly visitors the 
halls deserted by mortal footsteps. Meanwhile, 
Cromwell and his stern troopers gave place to 
Charles and his reckless cavaliers, and these, 
in turn, made way for James and his shaven 
monks; about which time there began to be ru- 
mors of a contemplated rebuilding of the Bene- 
dictine abbey, which set all the gossips of Suf- 
folk to whispering about the apparition of an old 
friar, who on several occasions (as averred by 
the peasants) had been flitting among the ivy 

mantled stones, or stooping over the broken slabs 
in the ancient burial-place. But the work of 
restoration was never commenced, though it was 
asserted that commissioners from the king had 
a tually visited the place, and (as was said) en- 
tered upon negotiations with artisans. However, 
there was a very wood reason why the design of 
re building the abbey (if such, indeed, had been 





entertained) should not be completed ; for about 


<THE PFLAG OF CUR TNIGHN?’s: 


this period the pious James was forced to pack 
up his royalty, and decamp for the French court, 
whilst bis beautiful daughter Mary, and his son- 
in law William of Nassau, took quiet possession 
of his crown and kingdom. 

“ Nearly half a century had now passed since 
the sack and destruction of the abbey, and its 
supernatural reputation had grown apace with 
the weeds which tangled themselves into rank 
luxuriance among the old walls and fallen roof- 
Periodically was seen to walk about the 
grounds the ghost of an aged monk, attired in 
the black serge garment of the Benedictines ; and 


trees. 


hour, and (as if to dare the phantom to its worst) 
advanced, with a stout cudgel over the shoulder 
which bore his pack, and took his post beside the 
very gray tomb-stone over which he had beheld 
the ghost monk stooping 

“ But, O, rash and foolhardy wight! Scarce 
had he reached the slab, when, turning toward 


the shattered arch where he had before found | 
shelter, he beheld the self-same sight that had | 


then appalled him. The tigure of an aged monk, 


with cowl and crucifix, emerged trom the ivied 


| shadow, and, with slow steps, approached as if 


more than one benighted traveller had heard (as | 


he would swear roundly) the mumbling of mass 
by that black friar amid the ruins, while Satan 
himself (in a cowl) sat astride of a tomb-stone, 
delivering the responses. It is no wonder, then, 
that the dismantled monastery became at length 
known as the ‘De’il’s Abbey,’ or that it was de- 
cided to be no fit walk for Christian foot, but to 
be left to witches for a nocturnal trysting place. 

“But about the second year of the Dutch 
Stadtholder’s reign, it chanced that a worthy 
pedler, who was in the habit of vending ribbons 
and trinkets through the rural districts, and, by 
his uncommon honesty as a hawker, and good 
humor as a companion, enjoyed no small modi- 
cum of popularity among his rustic customers, 
found himself, one Michaelmas eve, in the un- 
happy vicinity of our haunted monastery. He 
had taken a short cut across the fields, in order 
to reach sooner the market town (where he made 
his home and kept a little warehouse for the 
goods whicn he tréfficked up and down the coun- 
try), and had just gained the wild spot on which 
stood the ruins, when a violent thunder storm, 
arising suddenly, obliged him, for the salvation 
of his pack, to seek speedy shelter under one of 
the still upright and ivy-covered arches. He 
happily discovered a dry resting-place, and quick- 
ly made himself as comfortable as circumstances 
would allow. ’ 

“It was near dark when the storm aros¢, and 
Will Nuttall, as the pedler was named, expected 
that it would soon spend its force, and pass away, 
leaving him, to be sure, the wet fields for his 

journey, but with the returning moon to guide 
his path. He miscalculated, however, the dura- 
tion of the tempest, which continued to rage with 
unabated fury till hours had passed away, and 
he began to reckon midnight very near at hand. 

“‘Now, Master Nuttall was a stout-hearted and 
merry fellow, little troubled by ghost-stories, 
though was he in the habit of relating to the 
wide-mouthed lads and round-eyed lasses, who 
ever welcomed him to meat and lodging in their 
snug farm-houses. Nevertheless, the reflection 
that he was alone, at midnight, in the very head- 
quarters of hobgoblinry, and on Michaelmas eve, 
too (chosen, as is well known, of all nights in 
the year, for witch revels and incantations), did 
not, it may be fancied, d the unpl 
ness of his situation. In truth, as the night wore 
on, he grew somewhat more ‘narvish’ than was 
his wont, and long ere the storm gave signs of 
lull, he had many times devoutly wished himself 
safely out of the ‘ De’il’s Abbey.’ 

“At length the clouds parted, the wind sunk, 
and Jarge drops succeeded to the close showers 
which had followed fast on one another through 
the night; till, at last, the moon broke out, let- 
ting its radiance gush full over field and forest, 
making the moist landscape glitter in silver 
sheen. Will Nuttall stretched his legs, rose 
briskly, and slung his pack, and then stepped 
from under the protecting arch, to pursue his 
homeward journey; essaying, at the same time, 
a lively whistle, either to summon his courage 
or to scare away whatsoever lurking elves might 
be peering at him from the still sombre shadows 
of the ruins. But whistle and foot were both 
abruptly checked, as Will’s eye glanced towards 
the ancient burial-ground, and saw where, plain- 
ly defined in the moonlight, the figure of an old 
man, clad in monkish habit, was stooping near 
agray tomb, not twenty paces from the spot 
where he himself stood. The pedler stared fix- 

edly, unable to withdraw his eyes, though his 
frame shook in every joint, while the phantom 
friar rose slowly from its bending posture, and 
uplifting its hands, in one of which was grasped 
a black crucifix, stood a moment bolt upright, as 
if invoking a curse upon the wretched mortal 
who had intruded on its domain. 

“ Will Nuttall strove to run away, but his feet 
refused to turn; he tried to cry aloud, but his 
voice failed him. So doing the only thing he 
could, he let his knees double under him, and 
sank quietly on the wet grass, where he lay pros- 
trate fur a space, shivering like one in an ague- 
fit; expecting eaxh moment to feel a bony hand 
on his head, or a pair of skeleton legs bestriding 
his broad shoulders. But as neither of these 
consequences followed, he soon ventured to raise 
his head a bit, and finally, without looking to- 
wards the gray tomb-stone, to bolt suddenly 
away into the broad, moonlit highway, a few 
rods otf, whence he made his way homeward 
with all the speed he could command. 

“Next morning, Will Nuttall was late in set- 
ting out with his pack, and the neighbors noted 
that he was not in his usual spirits; but the ped- 
ler mentioned nought concerning his nocturnal 
adventure ; for, indeed, he began already to feel 
ashamed of his fright, and to ask himself, how 
a blithe, ghost-jeering lad like Will Nuttall could 
have run away from some shadow of his own 
fancy? So he kept his counsel, and went on as 
usual, plying his traffic from hamlet to hamlet— 
getting little richer, it is true (fur he was a free- 
hearted fellow), bat making store of friends in 
his up and down wanderings. So a year passed 
away, and Michaelmas eve drew near again; 
and, as it chanced, found Will in the neighbor- 
hood, again, of the haunted ‘ De’il’s Abbey.’ 

“An arrant dolt was I to run away from my 
own shadow,’ quoth the pedler to himself, as he 
called to mind his midnight terror. ‘Faith, I 
ha’ e’en a mind to pass amother Michaelmas at 
the old friar’s gate, and see if mine host will be- 
stir himself.’ 

“No sooner resolved, than Will Nuttall set 
forth to execute, and once more, as the moon- 

beams streamed brightly over the ancient ruins 
(with no storm to interrupt their beauty), the 
bold pedler appeared, hard upon the witching 








to confront him! 
courage evaporated. 


Will Nuttall saw, and his 

Down he subsided, as be- 
fore, and with what little strength he could mus- 
ter, crawled and burrowed, until he had got him- 
self quite underneath a broken stone hatchment 
that rested slantingly against the old gray tomb. 
Here, shrinking into as small a bulk as possible 
(as if he hoped by such means to elude the grim 


friar), he held his breath, and strove to bethink | 


him of all the prayers which he had ever forgot- 
ten. In another moment he felt a rustle of gar- 


ments close beside him, and presently alow voice | 


muttered some strange words in a language un- 
known to him, to which, consequently, he did 
not feel himself called upon to reply, though he 
had his misgivings, as to whether it might not 
be his own death sentence, delivered by some 
demoniac judge. To this low voice, monotonous 
and rapid, the hopeless pedler listened for sever- 
al mioutes, and then all became silent again. 
Meantime, almost ready to give up his personal 
ghost, most bitterly did he bewail his past skep- 
ticism regarding supernatural beings, and tirmly 
did he resolve, if delivered sate out of the black 
friar’s clutches, to believe most devoutly hence- 
forth:in spooks, spirits, brownies, and banshees, 
of whatever degree, clime, or complexion. Thus 
fortified, he ventured, when the voice ceased, to 
raise his head an inch, and steal a-look at his 
ghostly neighbor. 

“Very phantom-like and grim indeed was the 
old face which looked out from under that black 
cowl; and ashy were the cheeks and glassy the 
fixed eyes. The figure knelt against the tomb, 
close to the hatchment which concealed the ped- 
ler ; its thin hands clasped and pressed against 
its breast a sable crucifix; its withered lips ap- 
peared still to move, but emitted no sound. 
Will Nuttall saw all this at a glance, and the 
next moment beheld the phantom sink bodily 
downward, and disappear under the church-yard 


sod. 

“Well, that, to be sure, was enough to fright- 
en flesh and blood, however bold its possessor ; 
so, it was no marvel that Will fainted inconti- 
nently away under his hatchment. And thus he 
remained until the light of a rosy morning chased 
off all evil things, and peered into his face, and 
woke him once more to the world of living things. 
He was drenched with the heavy night-dew, but, 
beyond this, had sustained no injury to his cor- 
poreal substance. 

“Now am I an ass—or there be ghosts!’ so- 
liloquized Will Nuttall, as he gradually became 
aware of his identity, av rubbed his eyes to get 
a better look of every objget around him. ‘ What 
I ha’ seen now, no Christian man may speak 
lightly of! Eye and ear were open, i’ faith ! 
nevertheless, if ghosts there be, it be plain, too, 


they ha’ no power o’er mortal man, else were I 
they po 


not unharmed this day. So, if there harbor no 
malice nor hurt i’ the good people, let no evil be 
spoken of them, say I.’ 

“ Talking thus to himself, and peering boldly 
about him, as he saw the sunlight brightening in 
the east, Will shook himself, and proceede4 to 
impart animation to his benumbed limbs, by a 
liberal bestowal of smart buffets on his breasc. 
The old gray tombs began by this time, to look 
cheery in the morning beams, and the ivied 
arches and shattered walls had lost all trace of 
ghostliness ; nevertheless, our pedler could not 
help a fearsome qualm as his eyes fell upon the 
spot where they had beheld the black friar dis- 
appear under the sod. Bat Will Nuttall’s look 
dwelt longer than before, for it had caught sud- 
den sight of an opening just beneath the gray 
tomb, and close beside the hatchment which had 
so opportunely covered his person. The pedler 
stooped, and beheld a square aperture, half con- 
cealed by dank weeds, below which were several 
steps of stone, apparently leading to a vault be- 
neath the monument. Into this aperture he 
peered curiously, but all was dark. Only a smell 
of damp earth came from beneath. Will Nuttall 
paused a few moments, and then a strange fancy 
came into his mind. ‘If ghosts must have holes 
to go and come by,’ quoth he, ‘they be little 
better off than people wi’ bodies.’ The refiec- 
tion inspiring him, he hesitated not to put his 
best foot through the square opening and descend 
cautiously the slippery stones. 

“ Very dimly lit was the sepulchral vault to 
which the bold hawker found his way, but he 
could see that it was an oblong apartment, and 
very much like other ancient receptacles of mor- 
tality. But what drew his notice first was a lit- 
tle mound of earth (near the foot of the stone 
steps), which seemed to have been lately disturb- 
ed, and a mattock and pick (in a niche near by), 
to which there yet clung several lumps of moist, 
yellow clay. ‘Ho!’ said Will Nuttall, ‘they 
be strange ghosts that use mattocks to dig their 
graves withal.’ 

“ Will Nuttall sat himself down upon one of 
the stone steps, with the morning light taintly 
entering over his shoulder to the old vault, and 
began to reflect upon phantoms in general and 
black Benedictines in particular. The result of 
his cogitations was his sudden springing to his 
feet, seizing the pick, and digying away at the 
litle mound with as hearty a good will as if he 
had been a born sexton. 
had he to labor, ere his pick struck against a 
hard substance, and a few shovels full of clay re- 
moved, discovered to his wondering eves a good- 
ly-sized oaken chest, boand with iron bands 
One or two sturdy blows sufficed to split the 
mouldy lid, and the poor pedier almost shrieked 
aloud as he beheld it filled with rusty silver coin. 

“ Will was a shrewd fellow, and quickly de- 
termined on his course of action. 
could not all be removed at once, bat it was not 
long befure he bad conveyed it, by piecemeals, to 
his little warehouse in the marke: wan. Then 





And not long, indeed, | 


The treasure | 


he gave out that he should no longer pursue the 
hawker’s trade, but enlarging his shop, soon 
branched out into cautious speculation, until he 
got the reputation of a thriving tradesman, wor- 
thy of all respect. 

“ Now, nearly seven years after this, it happen- 
ed that the parish church was strack by lightning, 
during a storm, and so burned by the flames, that 
it became necessary fora public appeal to be 
made for a general subscription to repair the 
edifice. Among others, to whom the officers ap 
plied, was Will Nuttall. The good fellow look- 
ed over the list of those who had already con- 
tributed. 

“*What's this’ said he. ‘The squire but 
five pounds! the doctor but one pound! the—’ 
said one of the ofticers 
‘More might they atford—but, alas! I fear our 


“Tt is too true!’ 


ppor church will be slowly mended !” 

“*Here, I will do what Ican!’ said Will 
Nuttall; and he straightway subscribed twenty 
pounds, which so surprised the worthy deacon 
who had spoken, that he rabbed his spectacles 
thrice, as he looked at the figures. Then bidding 
thanks to the tradesman, he was about to depart, 
when his eye caught sight of the counter on 
which the subscription-book had been lying, and 
which was a very ancient piece of oak, with 
strange old letters writ upon it, but scarce to be 
noticed, so nearly were they erased. 

“*Aha! you have something odd here, Master 
Nuttall!’ said the old deacon, who was a bit of 
an antiquary. 

“*Wh—what is it?’ stammerad Will; for he 
at once recollected that this counter-slab was the 
lid of the old chest which had held his treasure, 
and which he had placed in its present position 
as a memorial of his good fortune. 

“Something I decipher—but it is in old 
Gothic text!’ answered the worthy deacon. 

“Will it please you to read it, sir?’ asked 
Will. ‘I mean the English of it.’ 

“ The antiquarian rubbed his spectacles, and 
stooping nearer, read : 

*In the lands 
Where this stood, 

Another stands, 
‘Twice as good.’ 

“*Hem!’ said Will Nuttall. ‘What may 
that signify? We are as wise as befure.’ 

“*Ay! rejoined the deacon, ‘For who can 
tell where an old oak tree stood ” 

“* Who, indeed’ echoed Will. 

“ But when the antiquarian deacon had gone, 
the good merchant said to himself: ‘Aha! Per- 
haps I can tell where it stood—and see if there 
be another—twice as good. I'll be off, presently.’ 

“So, indeed, Will Nuttall lost no time in vis- 
iting the ‘De’il’s Abbey’ again, taking good 
care to conceal his motions from everybody. 
And, sure enough, some feet deeper than the 
spot where he had discovered the silver, was 
buried another coffer, not so large, but far more 
valuable, inasmuch as it was filled with golden 
crowns, instead of silver. This prize he made 
his own with all the caution that he had before 
observed. And from that time henceforth he 
prospered, often saying to himself : 

“«There i a blessing goes with helping 
churches.’ ” 

“And this church,” said I to the sacristan, 
“was built by—” 

“The pedler’s secret treasure,” answered the 
old man. ‘ Will Nuttall purchased all the land, 
and here erected the stracture you have admired 
—ordering the ancient Abbey model to be pre- 
served. Look! in yonder oriel window, do you 
see what is painted on the stained glass ?” 

I looked, and saw the representation of a fig- 
ure with a burden on his shoulder. 

“It is the pedler and his pack!” said the 
sacristan. 

“But the old monk—the Black Friar—the 
phantom ?” I asked. 

“Tt was—” But we were interrupted, for the 
shrill whistle of the mail train was heard, and in 
another moment—whiz—“ London, sir!” 

Iwas aboard, and we were off in a second. 
But as I looked back, I saw the sacristan wave 
his hand, and caught a glimpse of the pedler’s 
church, through the grove around. And then— 
I had left all forever. 





TO YOUNG LADIES. 

Do not dismiss your habits of study, when you 
cease to attend school. That crisis is often a 
Hazardous one, in the history of a young lady. 
If she has gained distinction there, without a rad- 
ical love ot knowledge, her improvement ceases 
with the excitement that sustained it. If a latent 
fondness for expensive dress and fashionable 
amusements was cherished in her period of class- 
ical education she will rush into them with eayer- 
ness proportioned to her previous restraint. Sat- 
istied with past honors, and believing that she 
“has already attained, and is already pertect,” 
she slumbers at her post, and in a few years, per- 
ceives those outstripping her, whose talents she 
once held in contempt. Every young lady who, 
at leaving school, entertains a clear and comfort- 
able conviction that she had finished her educa- 
tion, should recollect the reproof of the venerable 
Dr. Rash to a young physician, who spoke of 


the time when he finished his studies. ‘ When 
you finished your studs! Why, you must be a 
happy man to have finished so young. Ido not 


expect to finish mine as long as I live.” There 
is an affecting lesson in the death of that philoso- 
pher, who, after it was supposed the breath had 
forsaken him, faintly raised his head to listen to 
some improving conversation that was conducted 
in his chamber, and even drew the curtain, say- 
ing, “ Z shall be most happy to die learning some- 
thing.’ —Mrs. Siujourney. 





a 
A PUBLICAN BIT. 

A poor fellow, who had spent scores of pounds 
at the bar of a drinking shop, one day asked the 
landiord to trust him with a glass of liquor 
“No,” was the surly reply; “1 never make a 
practice of doing sucn things.” The man turned 
to a bystander and said—" Sir, will vou lend me 
a sixpence “© Certainly,” was the reply. The 
landlord with alacrity placed the glass beture the 
man, who swallowed its contents, then handing 
the money to the lender, said—** Here, sir, ts the 
sixpence Lowe you. & make it a point, degrad 
ed as Lam, always to pay borrowed money be- 
tore I pay my spirit bali.” 


_—_-e- 





Praying Sorpires —Gen. Havelock was a 
man ot prayer. He aiways had with his camp 













equipage a large tent for his » Idiers in which he 
read the Bible to them an «i them He 
always arose on mar hes rs before his 
men to pray The rep N being « yr od 
man is synooymous w hat of a Urave one, for 
ano ere trust in Grod ginens the erm aud 


clears the judgment 





Mester's Picnic. 


A credulous cl 











wn went to the “yma hos 
parish, and told him with grea 
sterna that he had seen a 
Where did vou see it wa 
“Why. sant Paggory a * and 
please vour reverence vy th « uy 
araimst the wall, | sees the whos 
“In what shape did ut appear 
For all the world, like a great ass 
“Go home, and bold vour gt t 
evan; “for vou are a tia watur a have 
nly been frightened by your own shadow 
A voung lawyer, who had long paid his irt t 
a lady without much advancing his «uit, a sed 
her one day of “being insensible t power of 
love." 
“It does not follow,’ she archly replied, “that I 
am su, because I am not te be won by t 
! ney sty 
“ Forgive me," rep 1 the «1 t vou 
should remember that all the votaries of Cupid are 


solicitors. 


A country editor, in alluding to 
save that “it takes several of their 
aw blade ot grass; and they are so p 
most seizes the spear i his mon 
having taken each other by the tail, when thes 
give a pull, a strong pull, and 
and if wt breaks, the whole tumble te the gr i, 
for want of sufficient strength to support themselves 
It takes three or four to make a shadow 





A lawver in Ireland, who was pleading the cause 
of an infant plaintiff, took the child up in his arms 
and presented it to the jury, suffused with tears 
This had a great effect until the opp: 
asked him what made himery. ° HI 
answered the little innocent. 
convulsed with laughter. 








ite lawver 


piiched me,” 
The whole court was 


A gentleman, whose house was repairing, went 
one day to see how the job was getting on, and ob 
serving a number of nails lwing about, said to the 
carpenter employed on the work, “ Why don't vou 
take care of these nails ?—thev li certainly be lost.” 
“No,” replied the carpenter, “you'll tind them in 
the bill.” 





A worthy Dutchman lately sued bis neighbor for 
killing a dog. In the course of bis examination, 
the Dutchman, being asked what was the value of 
the dog, replied, “Ash for ter dorg, he vas wurt 
shust noting at all; but as he vas so mean as to kill 
him, I swear [ makes him pay ter tull valu: 





of tim.” 


Numerous are the persons fond of forcing up re 
lationship—when they have ascertained th 
in particularly easy circumstances. Jo: 
the house of an opulent old wentleman 
ern part of the State, and passed a mo 


mi to be 





In a recent case for assault, the defendant pleaded 
guilty. “TD think [must be guilty,” said he, & be 
cause the plaintit? and T were the only on 
were in the room, and the first thing | kx 
that I was standing up, and he was double 
the table. You'd better call it guilty.” 


* there 
wwa 
{ over 


A farmer, finding a dozep idlers stretched out on 
the ground, offered a shilling to the lagi <t con 
the lot. Eleven jumped up, claiming the 
each asserting himself to be the laziestone. The 
shilling, however, was given to the twelfth, whe 
had slothfully kept his position. 


“What have you been doing to the gas-tight?" 
asked Reuben—the room was lighted by was. © Du 
in’ to the gas-light ?—I aint been dui’ nothin’ to 
the gas-light, only to blow it out.’—" Nutl sed, by 
thunder!’ replied Reuben, and he turned off the 
gas and sloped. 


Congreve, when Voltaire called ou him as a dra- 
matic writer, said he wished to be called on as a 
gentleman—whereupou Voltaire made this sarcas- 
tic remark, that “if Congreve had been only a wen 
tleman, he would never have called on him at all.” 


Seedy Individual—Tell_ you what, Mrs. ludige, I 
can't pay your bill, but Vil marry your dauchter 
and set upaschool. Mother—No, indecd! 1 
Judividual—Well, then, give me a receipt, and Vil 
marry you, and set up a wholesale laundry. 


A waggish speculator, one of a numerous family 
in the world, recently said, “ Five vears ago | was 
hot worth a penny in the world; now see where I 
am through my own exertions. ”"—" Well, where 
are you ?"’—" Why a thousand pounds in debt.” 


“Can you tell me,” asked a blooming lass of a 
suitor, * what ship carries more passengers than the 
Great Eastern ?"°—" Well, madam, [really don't 
think T can.’ —" Why, it is courtship,” replied the 
maiden, with a conseimus blush. 


Barry Cornwall says, “Come, let me dive into 
thine eves.” If his love had “swimroung eyes,” 
very good; but, at all evelits, our advice to the 
young woman is, for divers reasons, don't let: bim 
do it. He might go over a “ cataract.’ 


A clergyman had a milk-white horse, which, on 
account ot his beautitul form, he called Zion. Tay 
ing ordered his horse to the door, a triend asked 
him where he was going. “ Why, said he, “to 
mount Zion.” 


President of a Western bank rushes up to a friend 
—" Charley, can't you give me change tor a dollar? 
I see the bank superintendent is im town, and I 
want some specie in the vault to make a show 





“Your daughter,” wrote Mademoiselle 
ery to the Count du Butly, * bas as imu 
it she saw you every day; and is as discreet withal, 
as it she had never seen you in all her bie." 


de Scud 
h genius as 


A country carpenter, nailing up a beard to forbid 
vagrants trespassing, placed it with the mecnption 
upside down. “* Beggars are accustomed to revers 
es, observed a facetious passer-by. 





“ First boy, state what were the dark ages of the 
world?" Boy hesitates. “Next. Master Jones, 
can you tell me what the dark ages were ¢ Lhe 
ages before gas was invented.” 

A Western girl, who bad just given her lover a 


kiss, exclaimed, “ Doz say cata, if you hain t been 


taking a little old rye, old hows!’ 








The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CLILCLE 


: This long established and weil known week!) paper 
after szteen years unequalled prosperity and popular’) 
bas become a‘ bousehuld word ‘from Maine ty Cafor 
nia, ginddening the fireside of the men and poor. iat 
and country, all over the wide extent of the Lited 
States. It sbould be ® weekly Visitor to every Amerian 
home, because 

ty” itis just such @ paper as any father. brother or 
friend would introduce to the family circle 

Sa It te printed on the finest aatin-surfared paper 
with new type, and in & neat and bemutiful «ty i« 

C7 It we of the mammoth sige, yet rootains ue adver 
tiewents in ite eight super-royal pages 

CH It is devoted to pews, tales, ports, stories of the 
sea. discoveries, miscellany, #it aod humor 

CH It ts carefully edited by M M Ballou whe has 
twenty-one @eare of editorial experience in boston 

It contains jo ite large, well filed aod deeply in 

teresting paget Bot one Vulgar word oF line 

CW it pumbers among ite mguar contribu 
best male and female writers in the country 

SW Its tales, while they abeort the render cultivate 
a taste for all that i good and beautiful in homer 

LO It ts acknowledged that the ged influcure ¢ 
euro & paper in the home circle is Si most Inca aia) ie 

CH le suggestive pages provoke in the youug ae 
juiring spirit. aod edd t their stores « f koowlnige 

££ lu columns are free from poulties sed ai jerring 
wa. ite object being make home happy 
It ie for these resecus that it her for years been 
iar 8 favorite throaghout the country 
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a Wa dftrong and prudent, but 
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for three days, morning and nf&ht, has this 
strange woman maintained an unwearied vigil 
beside his couch. In these emergencies, Norah 
Freal, her next door neighbor's child, assists 
her in the charge of the little shop which is 
her sole means of obtaining alivelihood. But, 


as we have learned from Byron Scrub, it is 


crmyrcm er: 
RR PERL KIA 


quite a resort among the wild young fellows | 
about town, and that portion of the newspaper | 


writers, who, borrowing the word from the 
French and aping the vices of those they emu- 
late, call themselves “ Bohemians.” 


‘ 


The fumes of the Liquor are passing away | 


from Davy’s brain, and he is about to cross the 
threshold of one of those sane moments which 
Mother Cyp dreads so much. He groans 
heavily, rouses himself upon his elbow, and 
glances fiercely at the woman. She knows 
what is coming—the bitter reproaches which 


| 
| 


have wrung in her ears so many, many weary | 


years, and she shrinks down and shudders. 
But she has a courageous soul, this lone wo- 
man, and the feeling is but momentary, though 
scorching as the hot breath of the desert wind, 
and passes from her. She accepted this des- 
tiny years ago, and she will not now turn back 
from it. It is her atonement, her offering to 
Heaven for the error which led her from the 
true path into the thorny wilderness of sin, 
and she hopes that a merciful God will accept 
the expiation, though she knows man never 
will. So she lifts those dark, earnest eyes and 
gazes tixedly at and into the blue, wandering 
orbs that glare upon her balefully. Those 
eyes have as much power over the weak brain 
before her as the eyes of the keeper over his 
trained animals, for the mind of poor Davy 
Vine is gone, and nothing but the animal body 
remains. 

“Cyprian!” he cries, fiercely, in tones that 
are like the growling of an enraged bear, as 
he recognizes her. The word is not a name, 
it is a reproach. 

“ Well,” she answered, calmly, as if he called 
her by name, and she replied to it. Theireyes 
met in a long gaze, his lost their flerce glare, 
wandered and sank. He buried his face in his 
pillow like a spoiled child when thwarted in 
some wish. 

“Thad a pleasant dream,” he began again, 
no longer flerce but maudlin. “I thought an 
angel watched beside me—I opened my eyes 
and saw—a devil!” 

“Meaning me?” asked Mother Cyp, very 
quietly. 

“Yes. You! you! you /” he shrieked, each 
exclamation louder than the last, until his 
voice rose into a yell. Then he laughed long 
and gleefully, as if pleased with his own con- 
ceit. 

The woman made noreply. Either she con- 
sidered it folly to aggravate him, or his words 
made no impression upon her. As she ex- 
pected, he soon went on in his wild, rambling 
manner, but growing more sane and coherent 
at every word. 

“You are always here—day and night. 
Whenever I wake I see your pale face before 
me, wearing such a saintly look—just as she 
looked when—you know—and if I did not 
know you as well as I do, I should think you 
were asaint; but youare—Cyprian!’ It was 
strange how much that name seemed to speak 
for the old man, and what a fierce delight he 
tock in its utterance. “ Why are you so like 
her, and yet not her? She is dead, and your 
face rises before me, white and ghastly, like 
her tombstone. I know—I remember now!” 

“ What do you remember ?” 

|TO BE CONTINUED.] 





FORTUNE TELLING. 

The following are some of the rules by 
wiich fortune tellers profess to be guided in 
their practice of astrology: 

January. He that is born in January will 
be laborious and a lover of good wine, be very 
subject to intideltty, yet he will be compla- 
cent, and withal a fine singer. The woman 
born in this month will make a good house- 
wife, rather melancholy, but yet good-natured. 

February. The man born in the month of 
February will love money much, but ladies 
more. He will be stingy at home, but prodi- 
gal abroad. The lady will be humane and 
affectionate to her mother. 

March. The man born in March wiil be 
rather handsome; but he will be honest and 
prudent. He will die poor. The lady will be 
passionate, jealous, and a chatterbox, 

April. Tie man who has the misfortune to 
be born in April will be subject to maladies; 
will travel to his disadvantage, for he will 
ry a rich heiress, who will make—what 
no doubt understand. The lady born this 
th will be tall and stout, with agreeable 
and great talk. 
lay. ‘The man born in the month of May 
be handsome and amiable; he will make 
wifv happy. The lady will be equally blest 
wery respect. 
ne. The man born in the month of June 
be of small stature, and passionately fond 
ildren. The lady will be a personage 
foad of cote, and will marry young. 

July. The man born in the month of July 
will be fat, and suffer death for the woman he 





Joves. 
sienately handsome, with a sharp nose, and a | 
fine bust: she will be of rather sulky temper. 

Aus the 
August will be ambitious aud cSuragpous ; he 
willbave ty The iady willbe amiable 
and twice married, but 
will cause her to re 


Sepgauriber 


The female of this month will be pas- 


The mau born in mouth of 
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[Written for The Flag of oar Union} 
THE LOVER'S FANCY. 


BY JOEL BATES SWETT. 

I list to the voice of the breezes— 
They seem to be speaking to me; 

As they sigh through the Jocusts and willows, 
They seem to be «peaking of thee. 

Do the thoughts of those dear blessed spirits, 
Long gone, stil! remain on the air, 

To utter, when winds are in motion, 
The name of the cherished and fair? 


T sit in the shades of the forest, 
A beautiful vision I see, 
In attitude graceful and fairy, 
As though she was beckoning me; 
Does fanev at any time picture 
The form of an angel we love? 
Or is it a truthful reflection 
Of beautiful spirits above ? 


And then, when I sigh to the night winds, 
Why is it an answer I hear; 
Unless it be really the accents 
Of Lilian reaching my ear? 
So lifelike the voices that murmur, 
Full spoken they oftentimes seem; 
But I find it is nothing but fancy— 
The form only that of a dream. 





—_——— + ore 
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THE MOOR OF ARRAGON, 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 

Tue palace of Sir Juan de Tello was situ- 
ated upon the banks of the Ebro, in the beau- 
tiful city of Saragossa, the capital of what 
was once the powerful kingdom of Arragon. 
It was a beantiful evening in summer; the 
bright, full moon was riding in unclouded 
lustre through the heavens, and the twinkling 
stars were glittering like so many silver-set 
diamonds in the azure canopy, while the wa- 
ters of the Ebro were murmuring a gentle 
strain as they went rolling along to join their 
great parent. Not far from the river’s bank, 
within a small, vine-clad bower, sat a young 
girl, of some eighteen years, over whose beau- 
tiful countenance there was spread a shade of 
deep melancholy, and from whose long, dark 
lashes there would ever and anon drop a silent 
tear; but as the weight that thus sank down 
upon her soul seemed to grow more heavy 
from meditation, she grasped a small lute 
which rested at her side, and swept her deli- 
cate fingers over the strings, sending forth 
upon the evening air one of those lively 
strains that were wont to move the merry 
hearts of old Spain. 

Celeste de Medina was the daughter of a 
once powerful earl, who had been obliged to 
flee from his country, in order to save him- 
self from the clutches of the terrible inquisi- 
tion. He had been accused by one of the 
holy fathers of having connived\ with the 
Moors against the church, and though he was 
perfectly innocent of the alleged crime, yet 
he knew that the inquisitor had much ill-will 
towards him on account of his having used 
his authority against some of their abuses; 
and he knew also that when once in their 
clutches, no earthly power could save him. 
So he chose rather to fly while yet he might, 
than to run a risk where all the chances were 
against him. To an old brother in arms, Sir 
Juan de Tello, he confided his only d De 


ht, 





AG OF OTR UNION.» 


Long had the young ltd sought to win the 
affections of Celeste @ Medina, in order to 
subvert therm this ow base purposes; but 

| when all other aeaas bad failed, he decided 
to make her anofer of his hand, never donbt- 
ing that she would accept it at once; but when 

| he found that spe ered spurned his offer, his 

| rage knew no poonds:and at the present mo- | 

| ment the poor gitl fit that she bad a man to 

| deal with who ksew a0thing of compassion, 

| and to whose bosom Mercy Was an utter | 

| stranger; but, pevertheless, she determined 

| to be tirm in the course "pon which she was 

| resolved, and ste cally replied, to De Fe- | 

| rande’s last remustk: 

“Never, sir. You msy do what you please | 
—you may even plant your dagger in my | 
bosom—but I tell thee once, and for all, that | 
these lips shall sev pronounce the word | 
| which can makeme your wife.” 

“Perhaps you jove another,” uttered the | 
man, between bis denched teeth, while he 
bent a dark look upon the trembling girl. 

“T know not that you have any right to 
question me,” replied Celeste, the rich blood 
rushing to her faceand neck as she spoke. 

“ So, so, pretty one. Now I understand it. 
But look thee, the man you love shall never 
have you. I swesrit!” 

“Do you mea violence, sir?” asked the 
young girl, as de Ferande took a step towards 
her, his eyes actually flashing fire the while. 

“IT mean that youaremine,” he exclaimed; 
“and thus I'll prove it” 

As he spoke, hesized Celeste by the arm, 
and dragged her towards him, and while she 
attempted to scream, he placed his hand upon 
her mouth; but in this attempt to stop her 
cries he failed, for in & moment she threw 
back her head, and attered a piercing shriek. 

“You need not cryoutin that way,” ex- 
claimed the villair, “for we shall reach my 
boat before you cm beheard; and if you go 
quietly to my pala, youshall not be harmed.” 

“ Kill me, sir—tillmeon the spot,” cried 
the frantic girl. “That would be a mercy, 
compared with thelifeyou design for me.” 

“No, I'll not killthes” replied De Ferande, 
as with a powerfulefhrt he raised her in his 
arms, “ but I'll take thee where thou wilt be 
far better off.” nate 

He emerged fromtharbor, with the almost 
fainting girl weaklystuggling in his embrace, 
and with a quick stephe started towards the 
bank of the river; butere he had reached 
half way, a young, powerfully-built man, 
dressed in the garbofa Moor, stepped out 
from the shrubbery,and confronted him. 

“Tia, Amad, the :” uttered De Fe- 
rande, as he steppe’pilenty seat 3 the pow- 
erful form. ~ 7 

The Moor did notmswer, but, With a blow 
that would have stagered a bull, he felled 
the villain to the eeth; and quickly raising 
the insensible form ¢ Celeste in his arms, he 
soon disappeared tkough the curved walk 


which led to De Te 22a. F 
4 ¥ : 


Tke Nuestra Senoa de” vilar, the hand- 
somest church in Sar: was also deemed 
to be the place of the gritest devotion in all 
Spain; and at the timof which we write, 
there were connected wit this church a host 
of priests and monkg we swarmed the holy 
street like a cloud of leusts. Among the 
oldest of these was Faker Jerome, a Cas- 
tilian by birth; but as ® Christian church 
in Arragon offered himsbetter opportunity 











and then, under the cover of a dark night, he 
made good his escape down the river, and 
took refuge on the island of Majorca, where 
he died of a broken heart, after a voluntary 
banishment of two years. Thus did the 
property of one of the most noble houses in 
Arragon pass into the coffers of the church, 
and the name of him whose good sword had 
done more than any other for the firm estab- 
lishment of the kingdom, was trodden under- 
foot by the priests. 

Scarcely had the strings of Celeste’s lute 
sent their vibrations over the garden, when 
she was aroused by the sound of footsteps 
near the arbor, and in a moment more the 
entrance was darkened by the form of a 
young man, dressed in a gaudy suit of court 
trappings. 

“Ah, my pretty one,” exclaimed he, as he 
approached the spot where the girl sat, “ you 
seem fond of the evening breeze. You were 
not wont to leave the hall thus when I chanc- 
ed to call.” 

“ Because, Sir John de Ferande,” replied 
the fair girl, without hesitation, “you were 
not wont to be so offensive to me.” 

“By my faith, fair lady, you speak your 
mind freely,” said Sir John, as he vainly en- 
deavored to smile. 

“T always speak the truth freely, sir.” 

“Ay. and you may speak it too freely,” re- 
turned the young man, while a flush of anger 
mantled his cheeks. “You know very well 
that De Fello has promised me your hand, 
and you should jeel proud that you have an 
opportunity to become allied to one of the 
best houses in Arragon. I can overlook your 
father’s former disgrace, but I tell thee, lady, 
I ean ill brook your insolence.” 

“Tnsolence 2” repeated Celeste, while she 


| rose from her seat with a proud bearing. 
} “And do you call it insolence for a maiden to 


defend herself inst tl 





f one 





most dissipated icer 
? If you 


ly redress that lays in your power, 


do, you had 





eave her presence at once. 


. easy, lady. 
inde ¢ 
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have passe! 

Celest r led 
fe sof the ma 
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for adv t, he ha many years before 
removed to this city, sat the present time 
there was no one in Ssagossa who enjoyed 
more privileges among he high and noble 
than did the old fatherd Del Pilar. 

It was late in the evaag. Father Jerome 
had retired to his priw% apartment in the 
back part of the chwa, and by the faint 
glimmer of a small la, he was busily en- 
gaged in examining ai@ rolls of parchment 
which he had a shortiae before taken from 
a small secret locker ike panelling of the 
wall. He had not beewngaged thus many 
minutes, before a loud,aick rap aroused him 
from his employment; sd as he started back 
at the sound, it would # have been dificult 
for an observer to haveren that he was en- 
gaged in some @mplogeut which was not 
very becoming to one olls station and pro- 
fession, to say tie least Jat be thatas it may, 
no sooner had he heardi second rap, than 
he instantly replaced t parchment in the 
secret receptacle, and thylooking cautiously 
around, he approached 1@ door, and asked: 

“Who is it that thuslisturbs my inedita- 
tion?” Af 

“ Open, father—open dickly,” replied the 
person upon the outsidegnd as he spoke, the 
old monk thought he hed a low laugh. 

“ But who is it that thibreaks in upon iny 
devotions at this unseenmhour ?” 

“It is John de Fera. Now will you 
open, most devout father? 

Father Jerome openede door at once; 
and as he did sogthe yo lord, with whom 
the reader is already acqdnted, eutered the 
room. 

“Ah, my Jord De Ferd,” excls 


monk, “what brings ye here so late 











* That is, you would for ‘ o lecon 
your wife?” 
“Ay, father, if it suits me. At any rate, 1 


would have her in my power.” 
“And how can I assist yx 
“ You are the lady's cor 
“Ay—and her name ?” 
“ Celeste de Medina.” 
“And do you call Aer far below yourself it 

station ?” | 
“Why not?” returned the yo 

quiet, ea@ey tone. 


u, MY sol 


fessor.” 


yman,ina 





“Was not her father pro- 
scribed years azo, and did he not 
the proscription? And besides, wer 
his estates confiscated to the church?” 

~ You speak truly,” replied Father Jerome, | 
while a fearful agitation seemed to creep over 
his frame, as his companion glluded to the 
disgrace of Philip de Mecina,earl of Andorra, 


die under 





| “but,” he continued, as he gradually compos | 


ed himself, “ there is noble blood in her veins, 
nevertheless, and it is hardly meet that aught | 
should be done to barm her.” 

“And do you refuse to assist me?” asked | 
De Ferande, while a flush of something like 
anger passed over his countenance, 

“O, no,” quickly answered the inouk, cow- | 
ering beneath the glance of his companion. | 
“Idid not mean to refuse you; but LI only | 
thought there might be some dat In such 
a proceeding.” | 

“And might there not be danger in another | 
quarter, good father?” | 

The monk gazed steadily into the face of 
the young man for several minutes after he 
made this remark, but the expression there 
was calm and determined, and be at length 
said: 

“J will assist you, De Ferande, as far as I 
am able.” 

“ So far,so good,” returned De Ferande: 
and then, assuming a more pleasant aspect, he 
continued,“ You have considerable influence 
with the chief inquisitor.” 

“T have some, my son,” replied Father Je- 
rome, while something came to his mind that 
caused him again to tremble. 

“ Good,” exclaimed De Ferande, as he drew 
his stool nearer to the old monk, and lowered 
his voice almost to a whisper—tor there was 
something about the name, even, of the Holy 
Inquisition, that made bold hearts tremble. 
“Now,” he continued, “I want your assist- 
ance in the removal of a man who has grossly 
insulted me.” 

“And his name ?” 

“ He is called Ainad Mizraim.” 

“ What, the Mor?” 

“The same. But why do you wembie so, 
father ?” 

“Nothing, nothing,” quickly answered the 
monk, vainly endeavoriuy to regain his com- 
posure. 

“But do you know the man of whom I 
speak ?” 

“ Know him ?” abstractediy repeated the old 
confessor. “ Yes—that is, 1 have seeu him.” 

“ Have seen him,eh® And does seeing a 
Moor produce such an effect upon your pious 
soul ?” 

Father Jerome looked up into the other’s 
face, but made no answer, and, De Ferande 
continued : 

“ But, tell me, can you not get him into the 
clutches of the Inquisition? because, if you 
can, I can easily do the rest.” 

“ De Ferande,” slowly uttered the monk, as 
he quelled the fluttering of his heart, “ we 
know enough of each other to speak pluinly.” 

“ Exactly; and I would have you do it.” 

“I will do it. There are circumstances, 
which, at the present time, prevent my help- 
ing you, and consequently you must get 
through this affair as best you can. Methinks 
you might find plenty of ways for redress.” 

“SoI can, good father,” returned De Fe- 
rande; “but if we sho take this heretic 
before the Inquisition, it might give 
name for sanctity, you know.” 

Hardly were the words out of his mouth, 
when a deep, sepulchra! voice distinetly pro- 
nounced the sentence: 

“The Inquisition shail jet Aere those iho 
deserve its dreadful death !” 

“Ha, thou false-hearted mor 
eaves-droppers about you?” 
Ferande, as he sprang from hii 

Father Jerome was whit’ : 
least, as white as his skin coul 
the sweat rolled from Lis face | 
he gasped: 

“For Heaven's sake, my sou, be 
There is a troubled spirit that at times roams 
through these old wails; bot fi 


comes, or whither she goes, mo one car 
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par t r s various litle 
packaces of what F to be gold and 
ewels From among the parchments she se- 
lected one after another, which she examined 


carefully, bat an exclamation of disappoint- 


tment escaped from her lips, as the last roll 
fell from ler hands, 

“Surely.” she murmured, “I saw him put 
yet l do not find in God of 


help me in this under- 


it in here, ar 
ner and justice, 
taking.” 

After a few moments’ meditation, a sudden 
thought seemed to pass through her mind, 
and, stepping quickly to the table, she seized 
the lamp, and returned to her examination, 
This t ina 
few moments she found another spring, and 
as she pressed upon | floor, withia 
the recess already opened, flew back upon its 
well-oiled hinges, and this time an exclama- 
tion of joy burst from ber lips, as she held in 
her hand the Once 


ne she was more fortunm.te, for 


ty a smal! 


her search, 


object of 


| more she looked cautiously around, and then 


closing the two small safes, she disappeared 
by the same way she had entered. 

On the next morning, Celeste de Medina 
sat In her drawing room, bat not alone, for by 
her side stood De Tello's youthful page, Julian, 
Never were two hearts bound together by a 
firmer or more holy love than those of Julian 
Between them there was a pe- 
culiar chord of sympathy, even though Celeste 
knew not the previous history of the youth, 
nor the source of his parentage, but she knew 
enough to be assured that he was amiable and 
honorable; and though she knew that her 
guardian would never consent to their union, 
yet she could not keep down the love that 
burned in her bosom, nor did she even desire 
to do it, for her interviews with Julian were 
about the only gleams of sunlight that broke 
in upon the darkness of her station, 

“This Moor is a strange young man,” re- 
marked Julian, as Celeste clused her account 
of the previous evening’s affair. “He has 
more than once spoken to me, and the last 
time we met was at the Nuestra Senora del 
Pilar, where I saw him coming from the room 








and Celeste. 





uy father confessor.” 
“And did he speak to you?” asked the fair 
girl. 

“O, yes; and if I could believe in his pro-, 
phetic words, I should indeed be happy.” 

“What could ‘e tell you?” 

“Ah, Celeste, he told me that I should ere 
long arrive at the station which—” 

“Well, what station?” asked Celeste, as 
the youth hesitated. 

“7 know you will pardon me if I retain 
that which I came so near speaking. I have 
long loved you, and Tam sure that you love 
me in return; but I will not ask you for your 
plighted fatth, while there is one circumstance 
of my birth and early history unknown to 
you; yet I must forthe present ask your 
indulgence.” 

As the youth closed, he laid his hand gently 
upon the arm of Celeste, and gazed tenderly 
into her face; but while he waited for an an- 
swer, arap was heard at the door, and in a 
moment afterwards « servant banded a note 
into the room. It was for Celeste; and as she 
cut the ribbon which secured it, and ran her 
eyes over its contents, she turned to Julian, 
and remarked : 

“This is from Father Jerome. He wants 
me to come to the church to-day, as he is too 
unwell vo attend me here, and be has sent a 
conveyance for me.” 

“And do you intend to go?” 

“Why not?” asked the girl, looking up in 
surprise at the curious expression of her com- 
panion’s countenance. 

“To tell you the truth, Celeste, I have rea- 
son to doubt the honesty of the old monk, 
and if you go to the church, I shal! most cer- 
tainly follow you.” 

“Neither have I mach confidence in him,” 
replied Celeste, “but still Ido not fear him, 
nor would Le even dare to harm me if he 
wished.” 

Seeing that she was preparing to attend the 
iInvssenger 
from the apartment, and shortly afterwards 
Celeste was on her way. 


to the church, Julian withdrew 





When she reached 
her destination, she alighted 
s®iall conveyance which had brought 
her, and entered the church, keeping on be- 
tween the double rows of huge inarble pillars 


the place of 





from the 


ported the massive roof, until she 
altar. 
« dark gown of Father Jerome 
in the conf seers box, she at once stepped to- 
t uld 


. had not the holy father stepped 


mat] confessional near the 


lace of the confessant, and w 




















night?” 
* Business, father, bus@ss. I 
assistance.” 





“ What—more of yourgld pranks? Ah, 



















De Ferande,” returned Fheor Jerome, shak 
ing his head in a dout tfym anner 
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“And is this the Wandering Spirit 
Church ?” » Ferande, w own 
countenance he »change ‘it <p! 
of anger for ‘ 

“Yes 

“The ay 
shall co w to my ow n 
think a or two we Ww 5 1 
raise your spirits, and if I mist not, a fa 
capon would not be iu a 
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xx THE FLAG OXOUR UNION; «= 


“O, you may cry, lady, as long as you 
please; but Lassure you that no one can hear 
you, save myself.” 

“And what is your purpose now, sir?” ask- 
ed Celeste, as she drew herself proudly up, 
and gazed steadily into the face of the villain 
before her. 

“You came to confess, proud beauty, and I 
am here to hear it. Until you confess your- 
self mine, you leave not this place.” 

“ Then I shall never leave it alive,” replied 
the lady,in a firm tone, while her eyes flashed 
with an unwonted fire. 

“Yes, you will,” returned De Ferande; 
“for now you are in my power, and there are 
no infidel Moors here to thwart me. I wot 
that one or two days of fasting will curb that 
proud spirit of yours somewhat.” 

“My pride, sir, is that of innocence and 
virtue, and when I lose that, Iam ready to 
die,” answered Celeste. 

“ But, lady, even now you have a chance to 
retain all that; for if you will consent now to 
become my wife, you shall honorably and vir- 
tuously become so.” 

“I do not choose to become your wife.” 

“And I choose that you shall,” returned De 
Ferande. “ Now, who is the most powerful 2” 

“Tam, sir,” proudly replied the fair girl; 


“ for virtue and innocence are more powertul 
by far than are the black and soul-corroding 


sins by which your soul is seared.” 
“Then you refuse all my offers?” uttered 
Ferande, between his clenched teeth, while he 
fastened a keen look upon Celeste. 
“T have said it once—and if you would 
hear it again, I answer, yes!” 

“ Then, by all that is holy, I swear—” 

He did not finish the sentence, for at that 
moment the deep voice which he had once 
heard, broke upon his ear. It said: 

“Swear not, traitor, but beware of the 
Inquisition!” 

John de Ferande started towards the door, 
but at that moment he had not the power to 
turn the key. The sweat stood in big drops 
upon his brow, and his knees trembled to- 
gether, so that he had to seek the partition 
for support; but in a few moments he par- 
tially recovered himself, and, turning towards 
Celeste, he asked: 

“ Didst hear that voice, lady ?” 

“ Yes, I heard it.” 

“Tt does not seem to frighten you much.” 

“No, sir; innocence is not so easily fright- 
ened as guilt,” replied Celeste, as she bent a 
calm look upon the man before her, 

She spoke calmly, for something whispered 
to her sou! thet fends were near, and even 
the very sound which had sent terror to the 
soul of De Ferande, spoke comfort to her. 
As several moments had elapsed without any 
repetition of the unexpected interruption, the 
villain began to gain courage; and as the 
coolness of Celeste stung him to the quick, he 
took a step forwards, and said: 

“ T have dallied with you as long as _possi- 
ble, and now you shall learn your fate. You 
will remain here until after dark, when you 
will be conveyed to my own residence; and 
when once there, you will soon come round, 
or at least, you will not have the opportunity 
to act your proud independence longer.” 

“And do you think my guardian will not 
seek me ?” 

“And if he does, lady, it would do you no 
good, for Sir Juan de Tello dares not oppose 
me.” : 

As de Ferande spoke, he drew back the 
bolt upon the inside of the door, and passed 
out, and in a moment more the heavy grating 
of the outer fastenings was heard, as the poor 
girl was shut out from even the sound of help. 

Not long, after the villain had gone, did the 
proud spirit of Celeste de Medina support her. 
The presence of the man who would have de- 
stroyed her, had kept her soul in arms for the 
defence of herself, but now that she was alone, 
and her mind ran over the fearful reality of 
her situation, that proud spirit gave way. 
One thought—one prayer, trembled upon her 
lips. It was, that she might close her eyes in 
the dreamless sleep of death, ere John de Fe- 

rande could claim her for his own; then, 
while she clasped her hands high above her 
head, she fell back, insensible, upon the cold 
pavement. 





Don Pedro, King of Arragon, sat upon his 
throne, and around him were gathered all the 
chief nobles of his powerful kingdom, Not 
one of them knew why they had been sum- 
moned thither; but from the deep concern 
which was visible upon the king’s counte- 
nance, they knew that something of more 
than usual import had transpired, and yet 
they wondered even at that, for they had not 
heard of aught that could thus need such 
counsel. Next to Don Pedro stood Goffrey 
d’Auchin, the old seneschal of Saragossa, and 
as the door was closed, the king turned to 
him, and asked: 





he beheld the pale tremulousness of the latter, 
, his own cheek blanched, and he dared not 
raise his eyes to the countenance of his sove- 
reign. Only one stepped boldly forward, and 
answered the query of the king. The old 
constable of Arragon, Sir Reginald de Gues- 
clin, drew forth his bright, keen sword, and 
while he held it high above his head, he said: 

“Sire, know not the danger that besets 
your kingdom, but be it what it may, here is 
my good sword, It has never yet been tar- 
nished, and I offer it with a hand that never 
did my country wrong.” 

“Well said, brave constable!” 


among us. Gonsalvo de Se® Step forth! 

| Kuights of Arragon, west? YOUr midst 
the son of Sir Philip, for s M8 YOU behold 
the future Earl of Andom” 

While the nobles were #% thelr voices 
in loud acclamations of 2° iS ecasi 
who crept slowly up to gem earl’s side, 
and for a moment gazel ecvatly Into his 
face. It was Celeste,  getsitd once more, 

| and then, while Gonsalw #@%! his arms, 
she fell upon the bosom of ttbother, 

For a few moments thea’, who, for 
the last flve years, had festiet home in the 
exclaimed | secret recesses of the Ye Senora det 
the king, while the deep concern upon his Pilar, cuzed in silence got Be scene, and 
countenance gave place for a moment toa | then, while the thick vas riled down her 
look of pride, as some thirty or forty glitter- furrowed cheeks, she teettl forward, and, 
ing blades gleamed in the sunlight of the old murmuring: 
hall—then, while the shadow again settled ; 
upon his features, he continued: 

“Put up your swords, my trusty lords, for 
in the present instance there is no need of 
loyal steel; if there had been, do you think 
your king would have let his rest idly in its 
scabbard? But tell me, my lord de Tello, and 
you, John de Ferande, De Roye, and De Myrez, 
why are not your weapons offered to your 
sovereign? Are ye afraid ?” 

All eyes were turned towards the four no- 
bles who had been thus singled out by the 
king, and in a moment the rest comprehend- 
ed the full import of the business before them, 
for as this inquiring gaze fell upon those four 
faces, they saw such a look of guilt and trem- 
bling fear depicted there, that they knew at 
once that the danger lay in their own midst. 

“ Sir Goflrey, call in your guard, and secure 
those knights of whom I spoke. ’ 

As the king gave this order, the old sene- 
schal moved towards the small door, and in a 
moment afterwards, a body of the guard en- 
tered the chamber, and without a word of ex- 
planation, or a motion of resistance, Juan de 
Tello, John de Ferande, Peter de Roye, and 
Alphonso de Myrez, three of whom were 
among the oldest nobles in the kingdom, were 
taken prisoners, and carried before the chair 
of the king. 

“Now bring forth that accursed monk,” 
cried Don Pedro, as he settled back into his 
chair, and awaited the coming of the man 
whom he had called; but as Father Jerome 


aged head upon the bres lt children, 
As soon as order cowl ® stored, Don 
Pedro again spoke: 
“My friends, I have ja Mown that he 
who has till the presents” recognized 


search after the proofed tsfather's inno- 
cence, he having learned ti# large sums of 
money had been sent byie@r of Andalusia 
to this monk. The oldutess de Medina 
also returned, and togeteife they attain- 
ed their object; but né @y have they de- 
tected the guilt of Fate tome, but, my 
lords, they have saved sng from the hor- 
rors of an internal waritfile the young 
earl professed to be an ageetof Andalusia’s 
Moorish emir, he was sed by the wily 
monk for another purpgeal he discovered 
that there was a plot oni or the murder 
of the king and all theb! nobles, which 


turn of the kingdom, fe four lords who 
stand bound before youwr the instigators 
of the plot, though in jpéee to De Tello, I 
must say that he was niet frightened into 
the scrape through fears death at the hands 
of the traitors, than fre ay desire against 
the government.” 

While the old counts 2d her children 
were réceiving the copmélations of their 
friends, De Tello’s youd page had crept 
near to the foot of the itm, and looking up 


shrinking form of Celeste de Medina. 

“ Great God!” ejaculated the monk, as his 
eyes fell upon the form of the old woman, 
“are you, too, a being of flesh and blood, 
brought here to appear against me 2” 

For a single moment—no more—Father 
Jerome looked upon the face of the Spirit of 
the Church, and then, with a heavy groan, he 
fell back upon the seat behind him. The king 
took no notice of this, but turning to the 
anxious-looking nobles, he said: 

“Now, brave knights, you shall wait no 
longer for the matters of which you would 
learn. First of all comes this hypocritical 
monk. Years ago, you, De Auchin, and you, 


by his side, he said: 
“Sir Reginald, her 
guilt of those who h 


further attention. 


around with pride ngi those who remained 





“ Sir Gotfrey, have all our orders been truly 
oheyed ?” 

* AN, sire,” answered d’Auchin, as he cast 
his eyes about the large chamber. 

“And have all the lords answered our 
letters 2” 

“ They are all here, sire,” returned the old 
seneschal. 

“Then see that every avenue is secure, and 
that the soldiers are near at hand.” 

As the king spoke, he cast his eyes around 
upon the wondering nobles, and as they saw 
the keen flash of his dark eye, they knew that | 
the denouement was near at hand; but there | 
were some who stood there that trembled, as | 
they met the look of their sovereign. 

“My lords and nobles,” said the king, as he 
arose from his chair, after d’Auchin bad re- | 
turned to his side, “ knights of Arragon, think 
ye that our kingdom is safe ?” 

Again Don Pedroswept that assembly with 
the keen flashes of his dark eye,and again 
did the nobles look wonderingly upon each 
other. At length Sir Juan de Tello ventured 
a lok at the young Jord Le Ferande, and as 


| wove about him, that he chose rather to flee 


| of a trial, 
| seen his stout blade and spear strike for Arra- 


| stant in the light, and but for the intervention 


Sir Reginald, and many more of you, must 
remember the circumstances well—one of our 
most powerful nobles, Sir Philip de Medina, 
Earl of Andorra, was accused of plotting with 
the infidel Moors against the chureh and state ; 
and so thickly was the web of circumstances 


plot.” 


one the nobles left thpalace. At length the 


mother, took leare 
Julian, Count de Neda. 


from his native country, than to run the risk 
You all know how oft you have 


gon; and you know, too, how many of our 
foes have sunk beneath his heavy axe. My 
lords and nobles, Philip de Medina was as in- 
nocent of the crime charged to him as the 
child yet unborn! Yondercursed monk—he 
who was the first to accuse—was the only 
man who bore the guilt!” 

A dozen bright blades gleamed for an in- 


and peace. 


soem 


RESPECT AND ELF-DEPENDENCE. 


upwards, bear the pain of disappointed bopes 
of the king, they would have all found the | while others gain thirs by flattery; forego the 
heart of Father Jerome; but once more ob- 
taining silence, he continued: 

“The poor old earl is dead—God rest his 
soul—but the name of the noble knight, and 
a titting representative of his prowess, is still 


cringe and crawl. Wrap yourself in your owt 
virtue, and seek a friend and your daily bread 





with unblenched hoaor, bless God, and die. 








“ Celeste—my daughte"™ Pillowed her | 


only as a Moor, was thst De Medina, | 
and I gave him full libety® Prosecute his | 


THE BEARS OF BERNE, 


As Zernetz lay on my route, and as {t was 
raining hard when T got there, 1 felt T could 
not do better than spend the day with Fill, the 
bear hunter, who keeps a very good inn—the 
Lion. ‘Two or three people were dining at a 
sort of table @hote when LT entered, and Fill 
Was attending to their orders as mildly and 
benevolently as if he had never faced a bear 
in his life. We ts a slight but very muscular 
man, of middle height, with a curious flat face 
ofa yellow, sun-burned hue, which, together 
with a low pork-pie hat, gave him quite a 
Chinese aspect. He has the keen wild restless 
look about the eyes which is so characteristic 








, of the Alpine hunter, and wore the short gray 
| Coatee with green facings, which is the favor- 
ite German sporting costume. 
| Two months before I visited him, Fili had 
shot a she bear and two cubs at twelve feet 
distance, and despatched them in ten minutes. 
| He had been on their trail for some time, but 
came upon them at the last suddenly. He 
fired at the mother first, and was fortunate 
enough to hit her in a vital part, or his posi- 
tion would have been very dangerous, for a 
| she bear is terrible in the fury with which she 
| defends her young. “And, by-the-by,” he 
added, “I dare say you would like to vasie a 


found in a crea@fully r thgled condition, hav 

ng beet torn to pleces by the beara, Poasttiy, 
in falling, he struck upon one of them. and 
this may have led to a fight There seems to 
be a touch of the cannibal about Brut ur tie 
would eat, or at least kill, his own eu! the 


mother did not drive him away by growls and 
even blows, During the present summer, one 


of the bears at Berne, when climbing the ps 


Jost his foottug, and falling te the ground, was 


very much hart As soou as his companions 
saw the blood Sowing, they seemed to be seiced 
with a sudden fury, and, rushtug upou the 
Wretched animal, wortled him to death. 

According to Fili, the best season for bear- 
hunting isin the winter, when the footpriuts on 
the snow betray his whereabouts, and when be 
may often be found ina drowsy, languid stace, 
In February, moreover, he casts the skin ou the 
Itisa 
Mistake to suppose that he is always slow in 
his movements; although be does not hurry 
himself unnecessarily, he can be Jeet enough 
when he chooses, and a map would have some 
ditculty in out-distancing him, If let alone, 
he would decline a combat with a human an- 
tagonist; yet, when ounce wounded, or even 
fired at, his rage is ungovernable, and be will 
face any odds, Such is the vindictiveness of a 
bear when roused, that one has been known to 


soles of his feet and cannot run quick!y 


1 le ¥ > » 9 > wa ow . . , 
| slice of my old granny.” The phrase was neW | follow a hunter, who had shot him, fora whole 
| tome, and had a cannibal sound, so Teaid & | day, tracking him through woods, and swiim- 


had already dined sufficiently. 
Jacob,“ one can always eat grandfather or 
grandmother when one has no appetite for 
anything else ;” and he hurried off, returning 
in afew minutes wiih ¢ plate of dry black 
meat. “ That's a bit of »rime bear ham, such 


“O,” replied | 


ining rivers after him. For these reasons, bear- 
hunters generally go in couples, and the frst 
shotat the bear is fired, if possible, from behind, 
In tghting with a man, it seems to be the 
habit of Grandfather Blacktooth to advance 
on his bind legs; and formerly it was a favor- 





event was to be followellpscomplete over- — 


as you wont get every day,” he said; and MY | i. feat of the Grison sportsmen to close with 


scruples being thus remoy 1,1 fell to. The | him, grasping him tightly with the arm round 
flesh had very much the taste, as it had also | iy. peck, aud thrusting a hand, guarded by a 


| the appearance, of hung beef which had been | oto) gauntlet, down the throat of the animal, 


king again got an o@rtunity to speak, he | 
= | 

turned to the constabdf Arfagon, and as he | 
drew a large roll of psiments from a drawer 
| 


all the proofs of the 
rneen arrested, which | 
have been secured byte wit of the Countess 
de Medina. Let the ytors no longer breathe | 
in our presence, Thad lord De Tello alone 
may live, and to hinge will hereafter give | 
a now, gentlemen of 
Arragon,” continued@n Pedro, as he gazed 


“letus thank God @t we are thus saved 
from the deeds of Ror which must have 
followed upon the cotmmation of this dark 


Ere long the coun: broke up, and one by 


young Ear! of Ando&, in company with his 
the king, and behind 
them walked Celeste@aning upon the arin of 
The young count 
had asked Celeste foher hand, and she had 
freely giyen him anwswer which crowned 
his earthly happing with prospects of a 
future fraught with dught but images of joy 


Be and continue oor, while others around 
you grow rich by frud and disloyalty : be with- 
out place or power? while others beg their way 


gracious pressure o! she hand, for which others 


If you have, in such a course, grown gray 


| smoked and not cured in our English manner. 
| Lowned it very palatable. 

| “Ill tell you what,” said the enthusiastic 
| Jacob, “it’s heavenly meat when you get: at 
| the right time and in the right way. The paws 
| rolled in clay and baked in the embers are 
delicious; but I never enjoyed old Sweetfoot 
so much as once I did a slice from the inside 
| of his thigh. I had been after the beast two 
days, and had exhausted my little stock of 





| attacks cattle or horses, and when he does, is 
generally worsted, in spite of his great strength, 
of which some idea may be formed from the fact 
| that he has been known to pull a cow out of a 


across a deep brook. His usual plan is to spring 
on the victim, and bite its neck till it sinks from 
loss of blood. 
not always dare to assail openly, preferring to 
pounce on them in a fog, or to drive them to 
the edge of a precipice, and then to make prize 
| of those that fall over. 
+ | he will batter in the door of a stable in order to 
‘prey upon the goats inside. Bruin’s well- 
known fondness for honey and fruit has often 
led him to grief. Although his expeditions are 
seldom prolonged beyond ten or tweuty hours 


Even goats and sheep he does 


Sometimes, however, 


from the time he starts from his den, the bear 
of the Engadine has, within the present cen- 
tury, penetrated at different times into the 
vineyards of the Pays de Vaud and the Vallais, 
where his paws are exhibited as trophies in 
more than one chalet. Ants are relished by 
the bear as an agreeable acid whet, and are 


licked up greedily by his long tongue when he 
comes to a nest. Oceasionally, too, he may he 


seen sitting gravely by the side of a stream, 


shed through the roof, and to diag a horse | 


and then trying to stab him in the belly. 
similar practice used to prevail in Sweden. 
{ There are many stories of dreadful combats 
conducted in this manner. At Dissentis a bear 
| pursued by a hunter, took refuge in a narrow 
| cave on the side of a lofty mountain; the man 
} saw the eyes glaring through the darkness, 
| and fired, A leud groan followed, and then all 
was still, so he concluded the beast was slain, 


A 





| drums, in the celebrated mechanical clock: 
and last, not least, there is the bear-pit whieh 
| Ihave already mentioned. The bear gives his 
{ name to the city, and supports its arms. Jn 
| return, the city, in accordance with an ancient 
| tradition which has acquired the sacredness 
| of a law, maintains several living specimens of 
| the animal with which it is so closely identi- 
fied. A lady once left a legacy of sixty thou- 
sand livres for the benefit of the bears, but the 
French carried this away, and on the restora. 
tion of peace the citizens subscribed sixty 
thousand francs as an endowment for the bear- 
pit. This capital, however, was further cur. 
tailed by the expense of removing their quar- 
ters from the inside to the outside of the city, 
which was rendered necessary by a curious 
incident, The jail adjoined the pit, and the 
turnkey Was alarwed one morning tw find a 
bear ip the cell where, the night before, he had 
left aman, The prisoner had escaped by ahole 
in the wall into the fosse, while one of the Lears 


had entered the prison by the same aperture. 





_ oe + —— 
A CAUTIOUB SOLDIER. 
A goodestoryele told of an offleer 


American army, daring the war of 1*}9-1 


and knocking the trout dexterously outof the who was, and fe still, more accustomed to the 
water with his heavy paw. The Swiss bear, use of the eword than the pen. While «ta- 
however ravenous, never, it is said, attacks a tioned on the lake frontier, two of hie a We 


man without provocation. When he meets 4 


peasant, he generally stares at him aud ther 


brothers, by the name of Kennedy, and ually 


called Kannarta, deserted. The officer at 





trots off. A story is told of one amiable grand- rder, and issued it to a subaltern, tale 
, father, who encountering a little Red Riding a file of men and proceed toa place wed, 
» hood with a basket of strawberries, quietly and take the two Canadas. The ord@es 
helped himself, but did no harm to the girl, peremptory tnot to be trifled with The 
1 who was too much terrified to run away. officer looked structions and pred 
E On the other hand, however, a Norwegian bey them, but he remarked thar ell 
tourist fell into the bear-pit at [Terns ree not be 1 take more than « Of 
years ago, and next morning Lis body was the j ta rein, 





reement 





ae kf I and went off for assistance to chrry the carease, 
approached the throne, the king started up into the face of Don ‘ay he tremblingly food at the second morning’s brea! fast. _—_ Returning next day with three companions, he 
again, and, while his eyes flashed fire, he | a..oq: nearly evening when I shot him, and I was | ,, horrified, on entering the hole, to find the 
exclaimed : Berta famishing with hunger. I knew I could not ess . 3 
‘Ss bear alive; it sprang upon him at ouce, bore 
= Biken bids ob wndeeet Bak os Sire, did you say thife monk was the | ot ine that ni ht,so I cut a good whack off Pvc. corey Donte ‘oes | 
ig t his foul only man who was gut the crime for | ® 8 him to the ground, and the couple, locked in a 
breath contaminate our presence!” Then, | which th Earl of jira suffered the old Petz, and roasted it as well as I could | 1.0 ang death struggle, rolled to the brink of | 
bending his tire-lit orbs upon the form of the hame 2” inte e ¥ over a ine of twigs. It didn’t need sauce to | 5 precipice, when a eeb-dinbeted bullet from | 
trembling monk, he asked: . et caid, fair you&teumed the kin make it go down, take my word for it.” one ofthe ethan killed the bear, and saved the 
“ Dost know why thou art brought hither, “he looked woah the “ < re ~ When fresh, the meat has a sweet, porky man’s life, which would iu any case have been | 
thou feul imp of Erebus?” * | eee ” a * PASE, ANE" | flavor—so sweet that it is generally soaked for forfeited had not the shot on the previous day | 
“Indeed, sire, I do not,” replied Father ? poe a, notmérho even suffered some time in water before being cooked, as broken the beast’s teeth. A contest of a ludi- | 
Jerome, endeavoring to assume a composure | gear), for that offence? otherwise it would be somewhat sickening to crous character occurred at Berne. A lusty — | 
which he did not feel. a ‘ most palates. gai 
, j thrwas !” a oung peasant, who had, over and over again 
As the monk answered, Don Pedro made a ‘ = * tae " oe Parad ’ Coming through the village, I had noticed eon ae ta the annus! wresiling ailichen, | 
sign to his page, who stood near a door to the Nuead ‘“g wel palates bears’ paws on au escutcheon. These, I now inflamed with wine, vowed that he would 
left of the throne, and in a moment the youth | ~ pone a learned, are the arms of the Planta family, @ | own his achievements by challenging abear. | 
disappeared, soon afterwards returning, fol- |} 4 So I a ‘ sa “* ‘ eRered th very old one in the Engadine. They are APPFO- | At the moment one was dancing toataborin | 
lowed by a young man who wore upon his ki 5 bong “ mg * answered’ He | priate tothis day, forthe presentrepresentative | 5), market-piace, and with much persuasion — | 
head the coronet of an earl. Those lords who mE: While 6 tony bis chnek a0 be | of the house has brought down a good many and a heavy bribe, he obtained permission — | 
stood around, looked in amazement upon the thought of the braves#who had suffered | years with his own hand. In 1857, eight bears Pee Rag a ga Engl ek ete a | 
so unjustly. ids tn the Bngadine andi fi ay a declare Abs | 
young stranger, who bore upon his head and “ Thank God.” red were shot in the Engadine, and three or four up their position, and after alittle of the usual | 
breast the insignia of one of the most power- on nd rs ee __ a have been killed in almost every one of the play, the man tossed his adversary high in the | 
ful earldoms of Spain. Who he was, or from as he fell upon his knee clasped his hands succeeding years. Three, or rather four, de- air, and flung him to the ground with a force 
whence he came, they could not surmise, and a rs name is NO | scriptions of the Ursus are found in these parts Gah. would hove fegbched sind, emme, cud - | 
with an inquiring look they turned to their longer dishonored!” Aid then rising to his —the large black, the large gray, and the little probably lit eut of any other EERE | 
sovereign; but he, seeming not to notice feet, he drew from higkgm « small ret!) brown bear, to which may be added also the | yay That wack *cne? Sieike biped; and | 
their meaning, turned his attention to the parchment, together (phe jeweled tiara white bear, A fine specimen of the last named, | according to the rules of the game ‘Soete | 
monk. ’ shot by Jacob Fili, is in the museuin of Coire | 7 
7 — oa y J Fil, is in th i Cot } should have released his conquer nd stood | 
“Dost recognize that man ?” asked the king. _— king, he contind: (Chur), and another in a private collection at | 1.) ior another bout. Master Blacktooth, how- | 
From the moment that the stranger entered Here are the prdéof my birth, and I Bevert. The brown bear is, however, the most |” P : : | 
a (diab your oval LAO restoration Of ens ever, bad notions of his own on that score, and 
the apartment, Father Jerome had been struck y Tid bee ¥ common, the others being exceedingly rare. maintaining bis hold,“ put the bug on” so 
with a fearful trembling—for in that form, | ™Y fther’s title and emg, and in return you On the whole, Grandfather Blacktooth, a8 | aoc rately. that the. iikees heen | 
and in those handsome features, he recog- | Shall reccive Julian ¢ Nueada’s oath of | pruin is popularly called in the Engadine, is of snes an Eg hal ech adele 
; ; sane Negi ith a trikeart and a trust sti posi. | *ambented, or equecaed to death, if the keeper 
nized one with whom he had thought himself | @/*S'ance, with a tre UstY | a comparatively mild, good-natured disposi- | . ; | 
ee ee a rn ; ete ik I y : : i | and on-lookers had not hastened to the rescue, | 
q ’ ne Rees eae ed to- “By San Jago!” egfined the delighted tion, and, in a great ris, (any Da veneer <e Fortunately the bear was muzzled, or worse 
gether beneath his fat-belumbered carcase, he y San Jago!” exiime e delighted | Grass, herbs, roots,and wild berries are the chief | Ecgueawelieeh might Have ennuel 
gasped: monarch, as he steppe®wn from his throne, | articles of his diet; but occasionally, when these Sremeote New beach iii ‘ee pea! | 
“Amad Mizraim, the Moor! Undone! | #"4 threw the tiara upthe brow of Julian, | fi), or when he is seized with « eraving for | Nobody certainly, can be long in that cit i 
undone !” . “we can well afford (lose those recreant | richer meat, he makes a raid on the goats or | Sean Raving Res fecunit pao Peri ; re bf | 
For a moment Don Pedro gazed in the most | knights, when in retusueh noble lords are | 41.4 p. One is said to have “lifted” fifteen | none way ith There are the betas 
utter contempt upon the cowering form of the | Testored to us! You illl have your estates, | sheep from the Sutz-alp, in the Engadime,in @ | 10. fantastic alike in garb and aia ra 
monk, and then, making another sign to his De Nueada, and youg lords and nobles, few days, although some oxen joined horns in| nines on steeples, petite on etn pee 
page, the small door was once more opened, | °C More welcome ree erne, the | 4 serried phalanx to defy the robber, Another - OL bait oveithiewn: thexe tb tha esi | 
and an old lady entered the chamber, while | Person of the young @mt de Nueada! | destroyed twenty-nine on the Buffalora-alp,in |. y marching sinh swords hair hal 
from the further end of the apartment ap- Once more the sou@f loud huzzas went | y.5.; while a third, in teu days, made away | Geils, to the wacke of fates, Béiies oad | 
proached De Tello’s page, supporting the | UP fom the old counthamber, and as the | with seventeen at Zernetz. The bear rarely | : : : | 
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